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all down. Lava is tender 
because it contains glycerine, 
softens your skin. 

Lava has many uses about the house. it 
cleans burnt-on grease from potr and pans. It 
shines porcelain and wash basins. Removes 
fruit stains and ink stains. 

Your local grocery store sells Lava—in two 
large sizes, 6c and 10c. 
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You can’t win with “cheap” paint 
@ “Cheap” paint is just “cheap” paint. 
It can’t produce ‘a cheap paint job. 
Here’s why: Suppose a “cheap” paint 
job costs $250 and lasts as long as two 
years —that’s $125 a year. A Dutch Boy 
job will cost, let’s say, $270. If it stands 
up four years—most painters will tell 
you it is good for five or six—your cost 
is only $67.50 per year compared with 
$125 per year for the “cheap” paint 
job. Therefore, the Dutch Boy job 
saves you $57.50 a year. @ A Dutch Boy 
paint job doesn’t crack or scale. It 
wears down smoothly by chalking, 
leaving a perfect surface for repainting. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway ; Buffalo, 116 Oak St. ; Chi- 
cago, 900 W. 18th St. ; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. ; 
Cleveland,820 W . Superior Ave. ;St.Louis,722 Chest- 
nut St.; San Francisco, 2240 24th St.; Boston, 
National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany St.; 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of 
Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue; Philadel- 


phia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Widener Building. 
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Mobiloil Arctic 


The world’s leading motor oil is backed by 66 
years’ experience in the manufacture of quality 
lubricants for every type of machinery. 


Mobiloil Arctic for automobile engines permits 
easy starting at zero and below, and also provides 
complete protection at high operating temperatures. 
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Mobiloil 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
61 Broadway New York City | 
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()* February 22, as a nation we celebrate the two hundredth 

, anniversary of the birth of George Washington, the lead- 

er of our military forces in our struggle for political in- 

dependence and the first President of our Republic. As 

the leader of a revolution he took his chances with the 

cause, though he would have had comfort and oppor- 
tunity for distinction under the old regime. 

His civil service to the nation began with his presidency of the 
convention that drafted our Federal Constitution and continued as 

President of the Republic when the Constitu- 
W ashington’s tion took on the forces and functions of a 
Bicentennial living government. Rare qualities of char- 

acter, intellect and personality were given 
without reservation in the formative period when service was inspired 
by vision of unseen possibilities. 

It is most fitting that George Washington’s anniversary should 
be commemorated with the honor and distinction that has been so 
planned that the greatest number of citizens may participate in these 
coming months. The inspiration of this life of service in the pioneer 
days should strengthen us for the difficult problems that face us within 
our own boundaries and in our relations with other countries. 
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Though the policies of a nation grown to be a world power may 
differ from those of a newly created government, the principles of 
human freedom and respect for the rights of other nations which 
guided our first years are equally authoritative today. 


What the Ford Important conclusions, implicit in the data 
Study Shows gathering in the Ford standard of wages for 

Europe, by the International Labor Organi- 
zation are: Lower prices are not a justification for lower wages; lower 
wages in Europe result in lower standards of living; costs of living 
in Europe are higher than expected and hence real wages do not 
make up for the difference between money wages in the United States 
and Europe. The representative sample chosen for this study was 
the budgets of 100 families, covering the year 1929. The head of 
each family was an employee of the Ford Motor Company working 
at least 225 days. 

The inquiry covered fourteen European cities. It undertook to 
find the wage in these cities which would permit the standards of 
living existing for a Ford worker in Detroit who earned $1,720 a year 
($7 a day with a 5-day week )and supported a wife and two children. 
This meant, as a practical problem, to find the cost of the Detroit 
standard of living in these eleven cities. Basing all estimates on 
conditions of January, 1931, it was found that in only one city, Stock- 
holm, would the wage need be higher than in Detroit. The wage 
of Barcelona would be 42 per cent lower. 

It is also significant that standards of living in Detroit would not 
be possible in practically all European cities, such as bathrooms in 
individual houses, or dwellings of four or five rooms, central heating. 
Of the 100 Detroit families, 47 had automobiles, 36 radios, 80 sewing 
machines, 21 vacuum cleaners, 45 phonographs, 49 electric washing 
machines, 98 electric irons. None of these items has a place in the 
calculation of European budgets. 

This study did not take into consideration actual wages paid in 
the European cities for which prices were found. The Institute of 
Scientific Management made an investigation of machinists. It found 
that actual wages paid in Europe range from 12 to 27 per cent below 
those paid in the United States. 

It is obvious that the explanation of lower wages in Europe do 
not lie in lower prices. Employers have always accepted this relation- 
ship as a basis for policies but have never proved it. Higher wages in 
the United States represent higher productivity. The differential in 
money wages between the United States and Europe result in differ- 
ences in standards of living. 
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Union, the Key Our business structure consists of a number 

of forces whose interrelationships constitute 
good or bad business. If these forces are not well balanced, they 
neutralize each other, or turn a constructive force into a dangerous 
one. The important thing is balance so that forces shall be adjusted 
to a definite purpose—that of best serving the needs of all. 

The whole story of our economic activity may be summed up 
in two related functions—accumulation and distribution. We have 
made far greater progress in accumulating or producing the things 
that constitute wealth than in distributing them. We have not ap- 
proached both functions as creative purposes. Distribution has been 
directed by shortsighted policies. 

The same fatal defect has characterized our attitude toward the 
intangible benefits due to technical progress. Increased productivity, 
substitution of mechanical power for human, mental instead of muscu- 
lar contribution from wage-earners, have reduced the labor costs of 
production. Instead of sharing the benefits among all those associated 
in the industry in reduced hours and higher wages, managements have 
resisted proposals of wage-earners for higher wages and shorter 
hours and have grudgingly granted gains. 

Technical progress has made it possible for two workers to do 
the work that formerly required three workers. Instead of reducing 
the work-week accordingly and creating definite leisure opportunities 
for all, the work time has been reduced only slightly and technical 
progress has deprived men of the right to work. 

Technical progress is substituting mechanical power and machin- 
ery for human labor power. This means human endurance no longer 
conditions productivity or output. With practically no limits in the 
mechanics of production, future possibilities are conditioned only by 
markets. This changing relationship in economic forces makes the 
problem of distribution of paramount importance. 

The principles which are followed in distribution belong to an 
older technical period when production had limits within its processes. 
The fact that production was limited made it worth while for in- 
dividuals to increase their share at the expense of others and escape 
the consequences. 

With unlimited producing capacity, maintenance of prosperity 
depends upon economic forces, so that buying power shall expand 
with production. Our planning should not be of the restrictive type 
that limits production but should finance production capacity and 
allocate an adequate proportion for consumption purposes. We have 
been permitting too large a proportion of business income to be di- 
verted to production investments and an inadequate proportion to 
consumption purposes. 

In the decade between 1919 and 1929 productivity increased 54 
per cent while real wages increased 26 per cent. With industries 
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geared to mass production it is obvious that wage-earners were not 
able to buy their share of our increasing wealth. Further evidence of 
this unbalanced progress comes from the income-tax reports. From 
1919 to 1927 the average incomes of persons receiving more than 
$5,000 increased by $2,151 a year, while incomes of wage-earners in- 
creased only $176 per year; that is, the larger income group increased 
12 times as much. It is the persons with low incomes and unsatisfied 
wants who could help keep industries at capacity production if they 
had larger increases in incomes. In 1927 over 900,000 persons re- 
ported incomes over $5,000; 27,000,000 wage-earners had incomes 
averaging $1,205. Between 1919 and 1927 total wages increased 
by $9,855,000,000 per year, while total incomes for those whose in- 
comes amounted to more than $5,000 increased by $5,354,000,000. 
It is more than probable that increases to larger incomes went into 
investments and production goods, a field already better financed 
than consumption. 

The result of this failure to increase wage-earner income in 1927 
was reflected in industries operating below capacity failing to produce 
the commodities that would have increased national wealth and in- 
comes. It is further evident in the complications that underlie our 
widespread unemployment. 

Even though industries were operating below capacity there was 
not adequate buying power to provide ready buyers and the mass 
production industries devised methods of mortgaging future incomes 
by installment payments for articles that did not represent capital 
expenditures. 

The reason why wage-earners’ share of national weaith failed to 
keep pace is plainly shown in the following changes in the decade 
between 1919 and 1929: 

Physical volume factory output increased 42 per cent. 

Average wage factory workers increased 14 per cent. 

Total dividend and interest payments (1922-29) increased 138 
per cent. 

Total cash dividend payments, corporations (1922-29), in- 
creased 374 per cent. 

Cash dividends, representative corporations, for 1920-26, in- 
creased 73 per cent over 1913-19. 

Stock dividends for 1920-26 (representative corporations) in- 
creased 476 per cent over 1913-19. 

Productivity increased 54 per cent. 

Persons receiving incomes $1,000,000 or over increased from 
21 in 1921 to §13 in 1929. 

Unemployment for factory workers was well over 1,500,000 since 
1920, exceeding 2,000,000 in 7 years of the decade, reaching 2,413,000 


in 1929. 
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These figures are indicators of the way in which the results of 
a joint undertaking are distributed. In many cases—in fact, the 
majority of cases—wage-earners are denied a voice in determining 
distribution. Wage-earners are given as little as possible and the 
rest appropriated by shareholders. This arbitrary treatment of 
wage-earners has prevented a wise allocation of the returns and 
created a condition that dried up the sources of profits. Organized 
workers, represented in the allocation of the returns from joint work, 
is an essential in the principles of balance to sustain prosperity. The 
rock, discarded by economic builders, is the key to the arch. 


The Miners All through history we find primary folk 
March movements — marchers — representing the 

protest or rebellion of groups against intol- 
erable conditions. Citizens on the march are a force to which states- 
men should give careful consideration. 

Ten thousand miners were a personal petition to Congress and 
the Administration of the need for work in order to earn bread. Men 
must work in order to have food for themselves and their families. 
For the past decade miners in the bituminous industry have urged the 
need of stability in their industry in order that the industry might be 
prosperous enough to give steady work and pay wages that permit 
an American standard of living. The only standard making force 
was destroyed with the central competitive agreement and the ex- 
pansion of the field in which the union was threatened by injunctions, 
yellow-dog contracts and a judiciary prejudiced against labor unions. 

Conditions among the miners have been getting steadily worse 
for years. There is widespread poverty and misery. Women are 
without shoes and proper food; children are kept from school by 
lack of clothing and stunted by undernourishment; men have only 
casual employment or none at all. 

The poverty and demoralization of miners’ families spreads 
throughout local business and community institutions. Their com- 
munities can not help the destitute miners who, with their families, 
constitute about a million persons. 

Without work, without bread, without credit or the chance to 
borrow a red cent, without funds to move to another community, these 
miners are helpless. Community chests do not go out into mining 
camps and the Red Cross will relieve only the consequences of direct 
acts of God. Relief is their only hope if they are to escape starvation. 
The only source from which relief can be expected is the Federal 
Government. So the miners brought their petition to Washington. 
They asked for work. 

Repeatedly the United Mine Workers have called attention to 
chaotic conditions in the bituminous industry. All of the influence and 
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the resourcefulness of the miners have been ineffective against opera- 
tors’ refusals to organize and to stabilize the industry. The failure of 
the bituminous industry to take even the most primary steps in manage- 
ment and efficient control is reflected now in the squalor of the miners 
and the bankruptcy of the communities dependent upon miners’ 
economic condition. Isolated and set apart from other groups of 
workers, miners are neglected by constituted relief agencies. Only 
Federal relief can help them. 


Our Judiciary Our division of federal governmental func- 
tions into three branches makes the Supreme 
Court of the United States a powerful force in establishing national 
policies and traditions. Because this Court is concerned with making 
specific applications of justice with fundamental principles of govern- 
ment, it develops the political philosophy that becomes a conditioning 
force in public life. It has been said that law, more than any one 
profession, moulds the economic life and government of the country. 
The vision with which justice is administered and legislative goals 
determined is in a very large measure by the legal thinking and 
statesmanship of the United States Supreme Court. Our Supreme 
Court is very largely responsible for the quality of justice flowing from 
our judicial institutions. Great wisdom, sensitiveness to realities and 
dynamic forces that influence men’s deeds, awareness of consequences 
of specific decisions to public welfare, are qualities that would main- 
tain the work of the Supreme Court upon a high level of usefulness. 
The greatest menace to the useful functioning of the Supreme 
Court is the appointment to this high position of lawyers who narrow 
the conception of law to a kind of dialectics instead of finding justice 
_-in a specific situation in the light of the forces and consequences in- 
volved. The greatest glory and usefulness of this Court have been 
those rare discriminating minds, who through dissenting opinions have 
blazed the way to broader concepts of justice and equity. One of the 
most distinguished of the jurists who have served in our Supreme 
Court, Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, has resigned after 
29 years of service. His service has honored his position. Justice 
Holmes believed that the main part of intellectual education is not 
the acquisition of facts, but learning how to make facts live. Service 
to him was the use of his intellectual capacities for the formulation of 
legal principles that afforded the fullest opportunities to all under ex- 
isting economic and social conditions. The highest appreciation we 
can show of his years of service is insistence that his mantle shall 
fall upon worthy shoulders. 
The vacancy made by Mr. Justice Holmes’ resignation should 
be filled by a liberal jurist in order to keep open the possibilities for 
constructive legislation and progression in formulating applications 
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of principles of justice to changing conditions. The relative perma- 
nence of the appointment makes it additionally important. Upon 
this appointment devolves our advancement for the immediate future 
in establishing broader concepts of justice between men. 


Equal Consideration With eight million wage-earners out of em- 

ployment in the third winter of depression, 
nearly one-sixth of our population is facing distress or starvation. 
Relief of these families is the paramount consideration. The lives 
and health of citizens are at stake—invaluable and irrecoverable 
assets. 

In an emergency of this sort the question is not one of economy, 
but of urgency. The unemployed are at the end of their resources— 
savings gone, property mortgaged, insurance used to its borrowing 
limits. Families have doubled up, those fortunate enough to have jobs 
share with the less fortunate. The simplicity and generosity with 
which the poor help the poor is an incalculable factor in the relief 
problem. Workers share their work—or incomes—their homes, 
food, clothing, and cash. Unions give help, relief and moral support. 
Workers contribute again to public relief funds. Sometimes the 
underemployed find deductions made from their pay envelopes for re- 
lief purposes. A very heavy proportion of the relief of the unemployed 
falls upon those whose incomes are inadequate for their own needs. 

The declining incomes of the employed and the mounting volume 
of unemployment have created a relief problem of gigantic propor- 
tions, obviously beyond the limits of private or local relief. 

Labor presents its need for relief to the Federal Government. 
The business ventures of these wage-earners—that of supplying human 
labor power—has broken down. We sustain our plea with the fol-. 
lowing precedents in point: The bankrupt agricultural industry was 
given aid in the form of a $500,000,000 Farm Board and a $125,000,- 
000 moratorium on farm mortgages; the banks and railroads have 
a $2,000,000,000 emergency relief fund to help stabilize credit. 

Though the business of supplying labor power has no impressive 
trappings, it is indispensable to all other businesses. It is a business 
in which the great majority of our population are engaged and the 
basic power which maintains our social structure as a going concern. 
Labor has an equal right to Government aid in this emergency with 
all other business groups. 


Ways to Reduce The New England Council sent out a ques- 
Costs tionnaire to New England manufacturers 

asking them to vote on business objectives 
for the year. Of the first 386 ballots, the highest vote, 281, went to 
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reducing expenses other than salaries or wages; the second, 250, to 
increasing the volume of sales; new products or diversification, the 
third, with 198 votes; new uses for present products, 119, and ap- 
plication of market research, 104. This turning to overhead as the 
most fertile field for economies reflects a growing understanding of 
the forces that determine costs. The unit cost is what is significant, 
not the rate of payment. The producing force, managers and wage- 
earners, can bring intelligence and experience to bear upon this work 
and find many sources of economies that would not be disclosed to 
anyone not constantly watching the work processes. 

By maintaining wage rates and seeking the cooperation of work- 
ers, production costs may be lowered by much larger percentages than 
could be done by cutting wages. 

In one small hosiery mill in the South, union proposals to reduce 
overhead saved the management six times more than the 10 per cent 
wage cuts proposed. 

















WAGE CUTS PAY DIVIDENDS 


Epwarp F. McGrapy 


Legislative Representative, American Federation of Labor 


HROUGHOUT the summer 

and autumn complaints have been 

reaching the American Federa- 
tion of Labor relative to frequent 
wage cuts and other forms of oppres- 
sion, forced by the 


was incorporated under the laws of 
Georgia on June 19, 1876. The com- 
pany started with a nominal capital of 
about $25,000, and no additional 
money has been obtained since that 

time through the 
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of the stretch-out 
system. The American Federation of 
Labor assigned a special investigator 
to the task of investigating the Bibb 
Company’s general history, its divi- 
dend record during the past fifteen 
years and its wage-cutting record dur- 
ing the present year. Investigation 
disclosed the following: 

The Bibb Manufacturing Company 


nine mills, four of 
which are located in Macon, Georgia; 
one each in Porterdale, Columbus and 
Reynolds, Georgia, and two in the 
mill village of Porterdale, the entire 
property in the latter village being 
owned by the company. These plants 
are maintained at a high standard of 
mechanical efficiency and have been 
appraised at figures considerably in 
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excess of their capitalization. The 
company’s water-power rights and 
riparian rights contracts alone are 
valued at over $2,000,000. Many 
valuable trade-marks and patents are 
owned by the Bibb Company, but are 
not listed among its assets. 

The company is the largest manu- 
facturer of cotton goods of its kind in 
the world, normal production being 
about 700,000 pounds per week. Its 
products include automobile tire prod- 
ucts, twines, seines, nets, cable cords, 
carpet yarns, knitted goods of all 
kinds, insulation and belting. These 
products are sold by the Bibb Com- 
pany direct to its customers, consisting 
of jobbers, manufacturers, dealers, 
converters and users, and are not sold 
through commission houses. This 
selling method has proved very satis- 
factory and profitable, saving the com- 
pany from 4 to 7 per cent on its sales. 
The Bibb Manufacturing Company 
ships goods to all parts of the world. 

The general offices of the Bibb 
Company are located in Macon, Geor- 
gia. The present officers are: W. D. 
Anderson, chairman and president; 
J. H. Porter, first vice-president; 
W. D. Anderson, Jr., vice-president; 
A. A. Drake, Jr., secretary-treasurer ; 
C. C. Hertwig, assistant treasurer; 
J. A. Porter, factory manager, Macon, 
Georgia. The present directors of the 
company are: J. H. Porter, B. P. 
O'Neal, R. J. Taylor, William D. 
Anderson, Max Jackson, E. W. Stet- 
son, Mills B. Lane, Samuel B. Adams, 
H. Weber, R. Curtis Jordan, W. C. 
Bradley and W. E. Muir. 


Earnings and Dividend Record 


Earnings of the Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Company have been uniformly ex- 
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cellent with the exception of 1921, in 
which year they fell off perceptibly 
during the general trade depression. 
At that time the company sold $1,- 
500,000 worth of 8 per cent preferred 
stock. This money together with the 
original capital of about $25,000 is 
all that has been paid in to the com- 
pany. The 8 per cent preferred stock 
was retired on October 1, 1926, out 
of earnings. Capitalization in the 
year 1930 consisted of $20,000,000 
common stock (par value, $100) out- 
standing; $5,000,000 in 6 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred (issued as 
a stock dividend in 1925), authorized 
and outstanding, and $25,000,000 
authorized. In 1930 the $5,000,000 
of 6 per cent preferred stock, issued 
as a stock dividend in 1925, was re- 
tired out of accumulated surplus. 

The year-by-year dividend record 
of the company, up to and including 
the third quarter of 1931, is as fol- 
lows: 
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By totaling these annual dividends, 
it will be found that the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, during the 17- 
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year period under scrutiny, has re- 
turned to its stockholders 148 per 
cent in cash dividends and 370 per cent 
in stock dividends. These enormous 
earnings and returns to investors have 
been possible partly owing to the 
original very small capitalization of 
the company and doubtless partly due 
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to the fact that the company’s growth 
has been coincident with that of the 
automobile industry to which the Bibb 
mills have sold a high proportion of 
their production. It should be noted 
also, because the fact will be referred 
to later, that the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company has maintained its quarterly 
dividends throughout the present de- 
pression. In 1930, in addition to 
declaring its regular 6 per cent divi- 


























dend, the company drew $5,000,000 
from its surplus and retired all] of its 
6 per cent preferred stock which had 
been distributed as a stock dividend in 
1925. Throughout the year 1931 the 
Bibb Company maintained 6 per cent 
cash dividends without extra stock 
dividends. 
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Wage-Cutting Record of the Bibb 
Company During 1931 


Wage-earners do not understand 
why the Bibb Company can regularly 
pay dividends and add a bonus of 
stocks, increase its capitalization from 
$25,000 to $20,000,000 out of earn- 
ings and be able to pay mill operatives 
who work 55 hours a week, creating 
the product whose sales bring in these 
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returns, only the poorest sort of a 
wage, which is cut when business con- 
ditions become bad. 

In view of the high earnings which 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company has 
returned steadily to its stockholders, 
it might be expected reasonably that 
its wage policy would be equally lib- 
eral. On the contrary, early in the 
present year the company began a 
series of wage slashes which have been 
enforced callously throughout the 
spring, summer and autumn months. 
Many Bibb workers have experienced 
three successive wage reductions, cut- 
ting their original earnings in half or 
more. A great majority have suffered 
two such reductions. Practically all 
have been cut at least once. Out of 
a great number of bona-fide pay en- 
velopes covering various periods in 
1930 and 1931, the following ten 
cases are selected. A full working 


week in the Bibb Company’s mills con- 
sists of 55 hours. 

Case 1.—Mrs. A., employed as 
creeler in weave room of Columbus 


Bibb Mill. Piece-work rate. Cut 
twice during the present year. Origi- 
nal rate was 4 cents per hundred 
spools. First reduction cut rate to 3 
cents, and second reduction to 1% 
cents per hundred spools. Average 
full-time weekly pay before first cut 
was $14. Present average full-time 
weekly pay after two wage cuts is $4. 

Case 2.—Mrs. B., employed as 
splicer in twister room of Columbus 
Bibb Mill. Original piece-work rate 
has been reduced three times during 
the present year. Average full-time 
weekly pay before first cut was $16. 
Present average full-time weekly pay 
after three wage cuts is $8. 
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Case 3.—Mrs. C., employed as 
spinner in Columbus Bibb Mill. Piece- 
work rates cut 50 per cent during 
1931. Average full-time weekly pay 
before reduction, running 8 sides, $13. 
Present full-time weekly pay, running 
16 sides, $7. 

Case 4.—Mr. D., employed as 
helper in weave room and slasher 
room. Regular hourly wage rate cut 
once. Former full-time weekly earn- 
ings $11. Present full-time weekly 
earnings after reduction, $9.90. 

Case 5—Mr. E., employed as 
loom fixer in weave room of Columbus 
Bibb Mill. Weekly earnings in 1930 
were $24.40, maintaining 12 looms. 
Reduced in 1931 to $16, maintaining 
24 looms. 

Case 6.—Mr. F., employed as 
weaver in Columbus Bibb Mill. 
Average full-time weekly earnings in 
1930, $20. Corresponding average 
in 1931, after wage reductions, $10. 

Case 7.—Miss G., employed as 
battery girl in Columbus Bibb Mill, 
looking after 60 to 70 batteries. 
Wages cut in 1931 from $9.60 to 
$8.50 per full week. 

Case 8.—Miss H., employed as 
twister in twisting department of 
Columbus Bibb Mill. Piece-work 
rates cut twice during 1931. - The 
original rate was 34 cents per box of 
324 bobbins. The first reduction cut 
this rate to 30 cents and the second 
to 27 cents. Equivalent average 
weekly earnings reduced from $12 
to $9. 

Case 9.—Mr. I., employed as 
creeler on cable twisters in Columbus 
Bibb Mill. Piece-work rates cut twice 
during 1931, reducing average full- 
time weekly earnings from $13 to 
$11 and finally to $9. 
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Case 10.—Mrs. J., employed as 
doffer in Columbus Bibb Mill. Full- 
time weekly pay reduced in 1931 from 
$15 to $10. 

Most of the productive work in the 
Bibb mills is on the piece-work basis. 
Piece-work rates and earnings cover- 
ing a great variety of work in the 
Columbus Bibb Mill, both before and 
after the 1931 wage reductions, show 
that there have been no wage reduc- 
tions to wage-earners in this mill as 
low as 10 per cent; that there has been 
a considerable proportion of such re- 
ductions between 15 and 30 per cent, 
and that the greatest proportion falls 
between 30 per cent and 60 per cent. 
The piece-work rate of twister girls 
in this mill, for instance, has been cut 
twice, first from 34 cents to 30 cents 
per box of 324 bobbins, and finally to 
27 cents, equivalent to a total reduc- 
tion of 21 per cent. Operators run- 
ning intermediate frames have re- 
ceived a direct cut in piece-work rates 
from 16 cents to 8 cents per hank, a 
reduction of 50 per cent Three out 
of five operators in this department 
have been laid off. Operators running 
rows of slubbers have been cut from 
I§ cents to 7 cents per hank, a reduc- 
tion of 53 per cent. Spinners, prior 
to the 1931 cuts, earned $12 to $16 
per week running 8 sides. Since the 
wage cut, they now earn $8 to $11 per 
week, running 16 sides. This is 
equivalent to 34 per cent reduction in 
wages; and by thus doubling the num- 
ber of sides per spinner, the Bibb 
management has been able to cut the 
original force of spinners in half, and 
has done so. In 1930 weavers run- 
ning cord looms earned an average of 
$18 per week, operating on the basis 
of two looms per weaver. 
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In December, 1931, the same 
weaver operates four cord looms and 
averages $13 for a full week, a reduc- 
tion of 28 per cent. Creelers on cord 
looms have been cut twice in 1931. 
First from 4 cents to 3 cents, and 
finally from 144 cents per hundred 
spools. This has reduced average 
earnings for this work from $14.40 
to $5 per week, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of 65 per cent. Splicers in the 
twister room within the present year 
have had their original piece-work 
rates reduced three times, 10 per cent 
each time. Loom fixers have received 
a straight reduction from $24 to $17 
per week, or 29 per cent. 

On Sunday, October 4, William D. 
Anderson, president of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, addressed a Sab- 
bath Day rally of a part of his large 
force of mill workers. The address 
was delivered in the school house at 


Bibb City, a mill village on the out- 
skirts of Columbus, Georgia, owned 
by the Bibb Company. The audience 


consisted of about 1,200, mostly 
workers in the Columbus Bibb Mill. 
Textile workers report that during 
the course of his remarks, Mr. Ander- 
son presented a food budget which in- 
cluded all necessary items for an 
average textile worker’s family of 
four. Mr. Anderson’s food budget 
was as follows: 24 pounds of flour, 4 
pounds of lard, 8 pounds of potatoes, 
and 1 peck of meal. These articles of 
food in the quantities indicated, Mr. 
Anderson pointed out, could be ob- 
tained by careful buying for the sum 
of $1.35. If the family, not quite sat- 
isfied with this fare, wished to include 
luxuries, coffee and meat could be 
added, bringing the total week’s food 
budget up to $1.68. 

















A committee of Bibb workers, 
representing his audience, promptly 
sought an American Federation of 
Labor representative who was in 
Columbus at the time, and, submitting 
Mr. Anderson’s food budget, asked 
for comments. In presenting the 
budget, Mr. Anderson had neglected 
to price its individual items. So as to 
check the mathematical accuracy of his 
total, therefore, the committee of Bibb 
workers in conference with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representa- 
tive, ascertained the cost of each item, 
using prices obtained from a Colum- 
bus Atlantic & Pacific store. With 
these prices inserted, Mr. Anderson’s 
budget was found to read as follows: 








EU 555 cease snecnenadd eee $ .60 
EP re ee 35 
ere -16 
DEE SNE hss sands sss 9 secsenceuwe 25 

RN oon ce cecle nance muen ome meal $1.36 
Eo cas occ ceneNadaakeeasnedend 12 
Extra meat (2 pounds fat back).......... .20 

Total, including luxuries............. $1.68 


It is evident, at a glance, that Mr. 
Anderson’s computation was substan- 
tially correct, and that the items com- 
posing his budget are obtainable for 
the amount he indicated. 

Contrast this food budget recom- 
mended for workers with employment 
with the minimum recommendations 
for emergency food relief which are 
far from optimal and not adequate 
for use over a long period of time. 
According to dietitians adequate diet 
must provide foods necessary for 
health and growth. Irreducible 
amounts are recommended by the 
Childreri’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Home Economics with the specific 
admonition that “continuous effort 
should be made to increase the 
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amounts of protective foods.” The 
list is as follows: 


PROTECTIVE FOODS: ; 
Milk—At least one pint daily for every child 
and every pregnant or nursing mother. 
At least %4-pint daily for each other adult. 


Cod-liver Oil—At least two teaspoonfuls 
daily for every child under 2 and for 
every child who is not well nourished. 

Vegetables—At least one vegetable daily 
(preferably two) for all the family. 


OTHER FOODS: 

Bread, cereals, and legumes—4 to 5 pounds 
of bread or cereals per person weekly. 
From % to % pound of dried beans or 
peas a week for each person. 


Fats and sugars—From % to 1 pound of fat 
per person a week. Use butter, margarine, 
lard, salt pork, vegetable oils. From 4 to 
1 pound of some form of sugar a week for 
each person. Use cane molasses, sorgo 
sirups (sorghum), corn sirup, or sugar. 

Eggs, che*se, meat, or fish—These foods. are 
expensive and may be reduced to very 
small amounts when the money for food is 
limited. If eggs are cheap, as in some com- 
munities, they should be included in the 
diets, especially for children. 


ACCESSORY ARTICLES: 
Salt, baking powder, tea, coffee, and cocoa 
should be allowed for in small amounts. 


Under emergency conditions, then, 
for families of three, five and seven, 
with children, at least the following 
amounts of protective foods and of 
breadstuffs and legumes must be used 
weekly if health and growth are not 
to be damaged seriously. These 
quantities are not adequate for long- 
time use. 

These quantities, according to Fed- 
eral experts, must not be taken as a 
basis for estimating food needs but 
merely as quantities below which no 
diet should fall. Do the citizens of 
Georgia realize what low wages are 
doing to these workers by making ade- 
quate food impossible! 

While the Bibb Company’s shares 
are distributed over about a thousand 








investors, the controlling interest and 
most of the stock rests in the hands of 
a small group of very wealthy men 
who comprise the company’s directo- 
rate. In 1930, while the company 
was laying off its workers in great 
numbers and operating its mills on a 
part-time basis, it not only maintained 
full dividend payments, but in addition 
distributed a bonus of $5,000,000 to 
its stockholders. In 1931, while re- 
ducing wages three times and cutting 
the earnings of many of its workers in 
half, it has maintained full dividend 
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payments. During the past two years 
of depression many industrial corpo- 
rations in the United States, in order 
to lessen the burden of hard times on 
wage-earners, who of all classes are 
least able to bear it, have reduced 
their dividends to the proportions of 
savings bank interest, and in some 
instances have waived dividends 
entirely. The Bibb Manufacturing 
Company has reversed this procedure 
and has maintained its dividends by 
subtracting them from the paltry and 
inadequate wages of its mill workers. 


Three in Five in Seven in 
family family family 
MILK: 
BREE PEON, OEE CUNNOONING so ods dcsic sic vcccvccesces 7 qts. 14 qts. 21 qts. 
VEGETABLES: 
asc acon eng ee ewae sides aceaaie 2 cans 3 cans 4 cans 
TT PEE sa vcintesk cons dhedstinsibasarianers 3 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 7 Ibs. 
ES dnin Gn ci 4daks eb ee est etd sahcboabosobes 6 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 15 Ibs. 
Other vegetables (carrots, onions, turnips, etc.)...... 4 Ibs. 8 Ibs. 12 Ibs. 
BREAD, CEREALS, AND LEGUMES: 
Pe CD WOUND IED 5.0 cc cccosigccsscescecess 8 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 12 Ibs. 
Cereals (oatmeal, wheat cereal, rice, macaroni)...... 1¥4 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 
SE I i oc cain ne neo s s sibie pareve sas 4 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 7 Ibs. 
Dried peas and beans (cheapest bulk variety)....... 1% lbs. 3 Ibs. 4 Ibs. 


To these must be added, as recommended, fats, sugars, cod-liver oil, if there is a child under 


2, and other articles mentioned in first list 


THE UNKNOWN 


This man bears kindness in his eyes 
More than his tongue can say, 

And this man’s speech is calm and wise 
Like bells on holyday. 


There is a peace where this man goes 
In street, or field, or wood; 

Out of the depths of him it flows 
Wherever he has stood. 


But who, on what fierce day behind, 
Hurt him the way they did? 

He with the sword was kind, was kind— 
And why should his face be hid? 


JosepH FRANT-WALSH. 
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ECONOMISTS AND BUSINESS DEPRESSION 


In their annual meeting held in Washington in December, the econ- 
omists presented very definite views of the responsibility of our banking 
institutions for ending existing uncertainty and deflation. Liquidation—or 
deflation—continued at the present rate will bring destruction. “End 
credit contraction,” “deflation has gone far enough and aggressive action 
should be taken without delay,” “organize the Reconstruction Finance 
Organization,” “broaden the emergency powers of the Federal Reserve 
System,” “adopt a definite Federal budget,” were policies recommended 
by economists, who expressed the gravity of the present business situation. 
No one gave hope of early business recovery. Extracts from some of the 
most notable addresses are quoted for the service of wage-earners studying 
business problems. 

Dr. Ayres discussed the possibilities of recovery. Dr. Lionel Edie 
forcefully declared there should be an end of credit contraction. 

Dr. W. I. King’s discussion of the causes of this depression in the 
business cycle rejects the theory of overproduction, of maladjustments in 
industry, and develops the theory of overuse of credit. 

Another light on credit development was presented by Dr. W. W. 
Riefler, who discussed the development of time deposits in commercial 
banks and its effect on the velocity of circulation. 

A discussion of competition within the railroad industry by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman indicates the need for railroad statesman- 
ship.—EDITOR. 


POSSIBILITIES OF RECOVERY 


LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Company 





HE powerful force shaping the 
"T evens of the time is the accumu- 

lated indebtedness bearing down 
upon the nations of the world and 
the people that are their individual 
—* 

“The great declines in the levels 
of prices that have everywhere taken 
place in the past two years are respon- 
sible for increasing the weight of the 
debts to such a degree that obligations 
which appeared reasonable in the re- 
cent period of prosperity have be- 
come gravely onerous in the depres- 
sion. The principle that rapid and 
important declines in general price 
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levels operate to increase the weight 
of debts is a familiar commonplace 
in economic theory, but this year it 
has emerged from the books and be- 
come a tragic reality to millions of 
people all over the world. * * * 

“In proportion as the levels of 
prices decline, the burdens of debts 
increase. * * * 

“As we enter 1932 the world is 
oppressed by a mass of debts incurred 
when the prices of goods, lands, serv- 
ices and securities were high. Now 
the prices are low and the debts re- 
main. Their weight is greatly in- 
creased by the lowering of prices. 
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The mortgage on a house and the 
taxes are harder to pay when the rent 
must be reduced in order to attract 
tenants. The bank loan on a stock 
holding increases in weight when the 
market price of the stock has fallen 
and the dividends have been reduced 
or passed. Municipal debts become 
more serious burdens when taxable 
values shrink. * * * 

“When the peace came, some of the 
nations of both sides went into insol- 
vency and wrote off their war debts. 
Among them were Russia, Austria 
and Germany. Others changed the 
value of their money and wrote off 
most of their war debts. Among 
those following that course were 
France and Italy. Then all the na- 
tions, including the many new ones, 
decided to make the modern improve- 
ments that the war had awakened 
them into wanting. They did this by 


borrowing more billions, and we 
know those years as the post-war re- 
construction period. 

“During most of the time, and in 
most of the countries of the world, 
they were years of prosperity because 
they were years of expanding indebt- 


edness. Debt expansion makes pros- 
perity, and debt contraction creates 
depression. Any one of us can enjoy 
a brief period of prosperity at any 
time by borrowing some money and 
spending it for the things we want. 
Since the war, during most of the 
time from 1922 to 1929, the whole 
world has been enjoying a prosperity 
that was partly of that sort. * * 
“The result was a real-estate boom 
financed by mortgages. The debt we 
still owe for it probably exceeds all 
our war expenditures, including the 
sums we lent twenty other nations dur- 


ing the war. Then we modernized 
our community activities so that they 
would be appropriate to our new 
standards of living. We built new 
schools, bridges, parks, city halls and 
municipal stadiums. This was financed 
by municipal borrowing. In varying 
degrees and in diverse ways the same 
sorts of things were happening in 
many other countries. 

“Progressive borrowing created 
cumulative prosperity. The manu- 
facturing of automobiles, the rebuild- 
ing of our cities, the creation of new 
suburbs and the construction of our 
road system resulted in a long period 
of industrial prosperity. This, backed 
by an abundance of ready credit, en- 
couraged an active and rising stock 
market. Funds were seeking invest- 
ment, and we not only used them 
freely here, but we lent great sums 
abroad by buying foreign bonds, and 
so enabled other nations to emulate 
our prosperity. 

“The final development of the 
prosperity period was our stock-mar- 
ket boom, which became one of the 
great speculative eras of history. 
This was financed by the creation of 
an enormous additional indebtedness, 
and its thirst for credit was so great 
that we stopped lending abroad and 
began to borrow from all other mar- 
kets to trade in stocks at continuously 
rising prices. Interest rates advanced 
all over the world, business enterprise 
slowed down, commodity prices de- 
clined and trade slackened. At that 
critical period in 1929, the Hatry 
failure in England marked the begin- 
ning of the end, and shortly after- 
wards came the stock-market col- 
— 7 > * 
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“For fifteen years the world had 
been piling up indebtedness at a rate 
never before equaled or approached, 
and in this we had led all the other 
nti. * * ¢ 

“The depression is a series of 
spirals of deflation. As we paid for 
stock-market losses, we restricted our 
purchases of goods. As buying de- 
clined production went down, profits 
were cut, securities became worthless, 
unemployment grew and purchasing 
power shrank. While this has been 
going on here, there has been a world- 
wide decline in commodity prices 
which has made it impossible for the 
raw-material and food-producing 
countries and regions to exchange 
their outputs for manufactured goods. 
Industry, trade and transportation 
have slowed down. 

“As we enter this third year of the 
depression we have in this country a 
national debt of some 17 billion dol- 
lars if we include, as perhaps we 
ought, about 12 billions of our war 
loans to other nations on the theory 
that we must ultimately assume them. 
Our municipal and state debts are in 
the aggregate not greatly smaller 
than our national debt. We owe per- 
haps 40 billions on real-estate mort- 
gages, and as much more on corporate 
mortgages. Our installment debts 
are another 4 or 5 billions, and our 
bank indebtedness about 35 billions. 
If we leave out of account miscellane- 
ous personal debts and running ac- 
counts at stores, we probably owe 
sums that amount in the aggregate to 
$1,200 apiece for all the individuals 
in our population. Perhaps our debts 
are equal to half of our national 
wealth. This is our overdraft against 
national savings. We have mort- 


gaged future income for present satis- 
factions, and now the future is here. 

“Probably we should be justified 
in characterizing this as a debt de- 
pression, while recognizing the fact 
that it is also a price-deflation depres- 
sion. There have been two some- 
what similar depressions in our past 
history. The first came in the 40's 
and lasted for six years. * * * 

“Our other debt depression came 
in the 70’s, and it also lasted six years. 
* * * 

“We can not know how long this 
depression will last, but one thing 
about which we may be fairly sure is 
that it is not yet half through. Com- 
modity prices have been falling, and 
business activity has been declining 
for well over two years. The long 
history of previous business depres- 
sions in this country shows that re- 
covery has almost always been a 
slower process than decline. Since 
decline has not yet stopped, it seems 
probable that the return to normal 
levels of business will take more than 
two years after it gets under way, and 
we do not know when that will be. 

“A prompt recovery in general 
price levels seems unlikely. The gold 
to which prices are tied is abnormally 
distributed among the nations, and 
that maldistribution is not yet in the 
process of being cured. Among the 
factors which contributed to it are 
tariff barriers, and the war-debt pay- 
ments that do not correspond to the 
normal balances of _ international 
trade. A prompt solution of those 
difficulties does not appear to lie 
within the probabilities of political 
realities. Moreover much of the ex- 
penditure of the prosperity period 
was imprudent, and many of the debts 
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created were ill advised. The folly 
of those years is still far from being 
liquidated. 

“Neither does it seem likely that 
success will attend any attempts that 
may be made by the government to 
recreate prosperity by some single act 
of legislation. The great public-works 
programs that are advocated would 
increase our unproductive possessions 
and greatly add to our debts, but this 
would not remove the causes of our 
difficulties. They would not diminish 
trade barriers, or reduce war debts, 
or redistribute gold, or restore price 
levels. We squandered our way into 
this depression, but we can not squan- 
der our way out of it. As the recent 
Macmillan report observes, there is 
no known way by which we can spend 
ourselves rich. 

“What, then, can we do? Must 
we decide there is nothing we can do 
but do nothing? The answer is no. 
As a nation we are not yet resigned to 
a defeatist policy. One thing that is 
almost sure about 1932 is that it is 
going to be the transition year of this 
depression. During 1930 and 1931 
we have been sliding down a long eco- 
nomic decline from the old order of 
continuous prosperity to a new order 
of affairs that is as yet undefined, but 
which will clearly be very different. 
Whatever developments 1932 may 
hold in store for us they will clearly 
have a new economic significance. 

“If price deflation and credit con- 
traction should continue at recent 
rates for many months into 1932, 
much business wreckage would result, 
and a good deal of it would be un- 
necessary. Even at the worst the na- 
tion would still emerge with its insti- 
tutions functioning. It never happens 





in the very worst of depressions that 
all the banks close, or all the railroads 
fail. Some corporations still survive, 
and some of the states and munici- 
palities come through without default. 
The prospect we have to consider is 
not that of economic collapse. Our 
problem is rather that of deciding on 
the point from which economic recon- 
struction can begin, and of choosing 
the foundation on which to build. 
x * * 

“My own belief is that we are 
reaching a point where we may begin 
to formulate the conditions that may 
be truly regarded as the prerequisites 
for launching a recovery drive. Per- 
haps they may be stated as five propo- 
sitions. 

“The first is that deflation has gone 
far enough to create a new and lower 
price basis on which the turn can be 
a, * * * 

“The second proposition is that we 
do not have to wait for Europe in 
order to begin business recovery 
oe, © © * 

“The hardships of depressions are 
largely caused by price declines and 
not by low levels of prices. wiiiales 

“Those two propositions concern 
prerequisites to recovery that are 
already in being. The third requisite 
is in my opinion the prompt passage 
of the act now before Congress creat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corp- 
oration. * * * 

“As the fourth requisite I should 
advocate giving the Federal Reserve 
System broader and more flexible 
powers. * * * 

“Finally we need from Congress 
and the Administration an early and 
definite policy of limitation of Fed- 
eral expenditures.” 
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CONTRACTION SHOULD END 
LIONEL D. EDIE 


American Capital Corporation 


1931 goes on the records as one 

of the most remarkable episodes 
of contraction in modern economic 
history. * * * 

“By various processes of estimat- 
ing, | would put the approximate con- 
traction of loans of all commercial 
banks (nonsavings banks) at about 
$9,000,000,000. This is a drop of 
slightly more than 25 per cent from 
the 1929 level. In brief, within the 
space of two and one-half years, loans 
by commercial banks have shrunk 
one-tourth. When it is realized that 
credit is a rather delicate instrument, 
this violent warping of the credit fac- 
tor is recognized as an amazing pres- 


sure of liquidation and deflation. 
* * * 


Tr BANKING and credit, the year 


“Another phase of contraction is 
central bank policy and, from our 
standpoint particularly, Federal Re- 
serve policy. Whatever the intention, 
the actual result of Federal Reserve 
policy in 1931 was a passive acquies- 
cence in the mania of liquidation 
which seized upon the commercial 
banks en masse. This is reflected in 
the sharp contraction of member bank 
reserve balances, uncombated by any 
decisive action on the part of the cen- 
tral banks. * * * 

“[{The deflation] has raised appre- 
hensions in the minds of intelligent 
people of the safety and solvency of 
the banking system of every country 
in the world, barring none. * * * 

“The liquidation formula threatens 
the existence of the gold standard 


throughout the world. If credit con- 
traction continues for another year 
at as rapid a pace as it has in the last 
year, grave apprehension over con- 
tinuing our gold standard would be 
entertained in responsible quarters. 

“Many of the ‘arch disciples’ of 
liquidation have pointed out from 
time to time that liquidation is over, 
but it developed they had built a fire 
which they could not quench. Liqui- 
dation had not cured itself, but had 
become a torrent out of control, and 
their Frankenstein threatens to de- 
stroy the hand which created it. 

“The cardinal principles of an im- 
mediate program by the Federal Re- 
serve, should contain these principles: 

“tr, Contraction of the volume of 
member bank reserve balances should 
be definitely halted. 

“2. Excess reserves should be piled 
up on member banks to an amount 
equal to at least 5 to 10 per cent of 
member deposits, and this excess 
should be held there stoutly until the 
contraction of bank credit is checked. 

“3, Federal Reserve credit should 
be increased by the amounts neces- 
sary to accomplish these ends. The 
amounts would be much less than the 
huge sums mentioned in connection 
with the revived War Finance Cor- 
poration. 

“4. Probably the pattern can be 
followed under the Federal Reserve 
Act as it now stands, but if not, then 
it is in order to amend the law. 
Amendments for this purpose would 
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be more justifiable than some of the 
amendments recently advocated in 
high circles. 

“*s. Once the tide is turned, the 
central banks should be equally 
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prompt in clamping the lid down on 
any inflationary tendencies. 

“There is no need for any inflation 
scare whatsoever in the constructive 
plan here outlined.” 


DEMAND DEPOSITS AND CREDIT 


WINFIELD W. RIEFLER 


Executive Secretary, Division of Research and Statistics, Federal Reserve Board 


NE of the more important the- 
oretical problems which the 
committee investigated was 

the actual ratio of credit expansion 
to bank reserves in this country dur- 
ing recent years. In its most simple 
form, this problem can be stated as 
follows: ‘How many dollars does the 
public hold on the basis of each dol- 
lar which is available to banks for 
reserve purposes.. The common 
answer given to this question is that 
the ratio is ten to one, that is, that a 
bank, or rather that all of our com- 
mercial banks taken together, can lend 
ten dollars to the public for each addi- 
tional dollar which they require in 
their reserves. * * * 

“Multiple expansion of credit on 
the basis of reserves, in fact, occurs 
only when the proceeds of bank loans 
are redeposited in banks. * * * 

“The actual ratio of expansion in 
any particular case, consequently, de- 
pends on the circumstances surround- 
ing that case, and for the country as 
a whole, on the current distribution 
of deposits between city and country 
banks, between member and nonmem- 
ber banks, and also upon whether de- 
posit growth takes the form of time 
deposits rather than demand de- 
oon, - * 

“For all commercial banks in the 
United States, exclusive of savings 


banks, consequently, the ratio of 
credit expansion in 1930 was I5 to I. 
More interesting than the ratio itself, 
however, is its elasticity, the rate at 
which it has changed in recent years. 
Usually in discussions of banking 
theory, it is assumed that the ratio 
between bank reserves and the pur- 
chasing power of the public is fixed 
and inelastic in nature. * * * Fig- 
ures extending over a long period of 
years indicate clearly that there has 
been a constant growth in this ratio. 
During the five years preceding 1900, 
for example, the ratio was about 8 
to 1, in the first decade in this century 
it averaged 9 to 1, in the second dec- 
ade, 10 to 1, and in the last decade 
Manas. *- 7 * 

“The effect of the rapid growth of 
time depesits on this situation de- 
serves special analysis. Prior to 1890 
practically all deposits in commercial 
banks in this country were accepted 
on a demand basis and were classified 
as such. Starting in the 90’s, com- 
mercial banks began to compete with 
savings banks for savings or time de- 
posits, with a resultant very rapid 
growth in this type of deposits; this 
growth continued at an accelerated 
rate following the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act with its low re- 
serve requirements for deposits ac- 
cepted on a time basis. As nearly 
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as it can be estimated, time deposits 
at commercial banks aggregated less 
than $200,000,000, or about 7 per 
cent of demand deposits, in 1893. By 
1914, when the Federal Reserve Act 
was passed, time deposits at commer- 
cial banks aggregated about $4,000,- 
000,000, or about 40 per cent of de- 
mand deposits, while by 1930 they 
had grown to nearly $19,000,000,- 
000, or nearly 73 per cent of demand 
oe * + * 

“In 1922 the public held $9 in de- 
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posits or currency for every dollar in 
our monetary gold stock. This ratio 
increased fairly regularly thereafter 
and in 1929 it stood at 11 to 1. In 
terms of velocity or the actual use of 
money, the contrast is even more 
striking. In 1922 each dollar in our 
gold stock supported about $164 of 
money payments represented by debits 
to individual accounts at commercial 
banks, while in 1929 it supported 
about $286 of money payments, an 
increase of about 75 percent. * * *” 


MAN-HOURS OF WORK, THE STANDARD 
FOR CREDIT 


VIRGIL JORDAN 
Economist, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


inflation (or deflation) in terms 
of either the price level, the vol- 
ume of credit or purchasing power, its 


[i IS useless to attempt to define 


velocity, or the volume of trade at 
any particular time. Yet this is al- 
most invariably done by those discuss- 
ing business or banking conditions in 
each stage of the cycle. Prices of 
commodities or securities are said to 
be too high or too low, the volume of 
credit or currency or brokers’ loans 
too large or too small, for no other 
specific reason than that sometime 
earlier they have risen or fallen, ex- 
panded or contracted as the case may 
be. Other reasons are assigned, of 
course, but these are usually moral 
judgments on the behavior of indi- 
vidual groups like consumers who buy 
silk shirts on the instalment plan or 
speculators who buy securities on a 
shoestring. In all cases, the inference 
of inflation is a post hoc conclusion. 
The, first task of scientific analysis is 
to set up standards by which the con- 


dition can be identified while it is 
occurring, and this requires clearer 
understanding of the dynamics of cur- 
rent changes in prices, production, 
trade and credit. * * * 

“The distinction ‘he (Keynes) has 
made between the separate kinds of 
credit circulation or uses of purchas- 
ing power in amplifying the equation 
of exchange will probably prove the 
most fruitful advance in analysis in- 
this field for some time, and should 
be the first point of attack in the task 
of giving a statistical definition to in- 
“om = - * 

“The controversy over the correct 
measure of credit volume and activity, 
whether it is to be based on loans and 
investments, or demand or time de- 
posits or both, can easily be settled 
by using all of them—there are surely 
enough computing machines and un- 
employed statisticians— * * * 

“The direct test of credit sufficiency 
should therefore be its rate of change 
in comparison with either total energy 
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production or total man-hours rather 
than with the abstract composite 
called the volume of trade. This 
would give the question of inflation or 
deflation its essential social signifi- 
cance in statistical terms. Mere 
changes in the price level would not 
in themselves be significant if the 
physical or human productive ener- 
gies of the community were being 
fully released. In fact they would 
almost certainly be downward if these 
energies were being completely uti- 
lized. On this basis the essential test 
of inflation would be an increase in 
credit in use beyond the point where 
the existing energy production ca- 
pacity in terms of kilowatt hours of 
man-hours was being fully employed, 
and deflation could be accurately de- 
scribed as a situation in which such 
employment fell short of the maxi- 
mum under existing technological con- 


ditions. A simple application of this 
principle with available data does in- 
dicate that inflation is essentially a 
war phenomenon—and notably so in 


1914-1920—but the period from 
1922-29 can not be so described. The 
expansion of credit was not in excess 
of the rate of increase in kilowatt 
hours, and insufficient to maintain 
man-hours or even numerical employ- 
ment at its maximum or at a constant 
level. 

“In the last analysis the price level 
is merely an expression of the rela- 
tion between the flow of money and 
the flow of energy in a given time in- 
terval, since energy is the common 
denominator of all economic activity 
and reflects all forms of it. In a 
society based on the use of fossil fuel 
instead of human and animal power 
derived from food grown in strictly 
confined crop cycles, the application 
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of energy in the transformation and 
transportation of goods increases at a 
far more rapid rate, and the amount 
of credit required to carry this energy 
through all its uses must also increase 
at an accelerated rate. We can there- 
fore get a more accurate and compre- 
hensive conception of the situation 
as regards credit expansion and its 
adequacy if we use a measure of 
energy employment—kilowatt hours 
plus man-hours—as the trade-volume 
factor in the equation. It seems 
practically certain that the price level 
will show a steady secular decline if 
credit expansion is controlled merely 
by any of the measures of trade vol- 
ume now in use, or is left to adjust 
itself simply to so-called trade re- 
quirements as reflected in the demand 
for commercial credit of the orthodox 
form. There are additional reasons 
for this, growing out of the increasing 
use of electric energy itself and its in- 
fluence on the volume and area of 
trade in the old sense, which I can not 
go into here. The important points 
are that, as Snyder has suggested, the 
distributive or transportation factor 
in the volume of trade is decrescent 
as productive activity grows and 
spreads, and production series based 
On statistics assembled from central- 
ized or concentrated enterprises like- 
wise will not reflect the full extent of 
productive activity or energy use as 
the scale of operation becomes 
smaller. New forms of financing of 
distribution and working capital re- 
quirements also affect the equation so 
far as the ordinary bank statistics are 
used as a measure of credit volume. 
If the use of kilowatt hours or energy 
outputs seems too far-fetched, and a 
single simple standard for testing 
credit expansion or contraction is 
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wanted, I can suggest no better or 
sounder one than a simple index of 
numerical employment, made as com- 
prehensive as possible. To me it is 
far more significant, statistically as 
well as socially, than the most elabor- 
ate measure of the volume of trade 
or of price levels for this purpose. 
“The use of energy output as an 
index of business volume is compli- 
cated by the problem of allowing for 
the influence of power application 
upon employment and man-hours. 
This probably does not affect the 
equation in its general form if total 
energy output—kilowatt hours plus 
man-hours—is substituted for trade 
volume, since the decline in man-hours 
due to technological improvements is 
partly offset by increase in kilowatt 
hours. But if we follow the lead 
given by Keynes’ elaboration of the 
equation we see that it may become 


of primary importance in determining 
the price level, because the distribu- 
tion of purchasing power among the 
various channels of circulation and 
use—particularly as between savings, 
investment and consumption—has ap- 
parently become the vital factor in 


credit control. The invisible ele- 
ments in the numerator of the general 
equation which affect the velocity of 
circulation by reason of the different 
hands in which the purchasing power 
is placed are more important in the 
end than anything else in the prob- 
lem of inflation. This is because, 
after all, prices depend upon the rela- 
tion between the flow of money in 
the hands of those who spend it and 
the flow of energy in the production 
of the goods and services which they 
buy with it. The closer we look into 
the equation of exchange the more 
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clearly we realize that the inflation 
and deflation phenomena of the cycle 
are the outcome not of discrepancies 
between the general rates of credit 
and production expansion but of va- 
riations in the rate of increase and 
circulation of consumer purchasing 
power against the rate of increase of 
productive capacity. And so long, as 
I suspect, as consumer purchasing 
power has to be sustained by credit, 
the ultimately important thing be- 
comes the distribution of credit or 
debt, not its quantity * * *. 
“Between 1921 and 1929 con- 
sumer expenditures increased fairly 
steadily (though more slowly from 
1926 to 1929) by about 30 per cent 
—an average rate of 3.7 per cent 
per year, less than the rate of growth 
of production and about half that of 
energy output. The total consumer 
monetary income did not increase 
quite so fast—by only about 23 per 
cent. The gap between consumer ex- 
penditures and income almost doubled 
in this period. This gap can be ex- 
plained only by increase of consumer 
credit or debt and steady dissipation 
of capital. Producer expenditures in- 
creased very sharply from 1921 to 
1923 but showed almost no increase 
thereafter. The level of government 
expenditures showed little change ex- 
cept for an increase from 1929-31. 
Total per capita indebtedness rose 
very sharply from 1920 to 1922, 
steadily year by year thereafter and 
sharply again from 1929 to 1931. 
Between these last two years there 
was a sharp drop in producer expendi- 
tures which brought them far below 
the 1921 level. Consumer expendi- 
tures declined almost to the 1921 
level and consumer income a little 
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less sharply, narrowing the gap be- 
tween the two. 

“So far as the vast assemblage of 
statistics which have entered into 
these comparisons lend themselves to 
any interpretation it is this: A great 
acceleration in producer expenditures 
on credit up to 1924 caused a marked 
rise in consumer expenditures up to 
1925. Thereafter consumer expendi- 
tures continued to increase up to 1929 
without a corresponding increase in 
consumer income, principally by virtue 
or vice of a continued increase in per 
capita consumer debt. Since 1929, 


with the sharp decline in producers’ 
expenditures, only slightly offset by 
increased government spending, per 
capita debt has increased. The whole 
cycle shows the two forms of infla- 
tion in operation successively—the 
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typical capital inflation reflected in 
suddenly increased producer expendi- 
tures, financed by credit, and the subse- 
quent more novel support of con- 
sumer purchasing power by direct 
credit, and finally by government 
spending. * * * 

“T suspect that sufficient statistical 
exploration of the enigma of infla- 
tion will reveal that this is a fantasy, 
and that it is one of the sublime and 
divinely foreordained purpose of in- 
flation and deflation in every advanced 
industrial society to rectify by brutal 
force the maldistribution of income 
and speed the dissipation, degrada- 
tion and reconversion of capital and 
savings into consumer purchasing 
power, for lack of any more sensible 
and straightforward way of doing 
a 


COMPETITION WITHIN THE INDUSTRY 


JoserH B. 


EASTMAN 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


transportation industry differs 

from that of the past in at least 
one important respect. Heretofore 
competition has chiefly been among 
the railroads themselves, with the ex- 
ception of some competition from 
water carriers. There has now been 
added the direct competition of high- 
way motor vehicles, pipe lines and 
airplanes, and the indirect competi- 
tion of electric central power stations 
and transmission lines. A further 
new feature is that to a very import- 
ant extent, in the case of motor ve- 
hicles, this competition is not offered 
by common carriers but by vehicles 
owned or hired by the users. The 
privately owned automobile has had 


tt present competition in the 


a more serious effect than the com- 
mon-carrier bus upon railroad pas- 
senger traffic, and trucks owned or 
hired by shippers have likewise had 
a more serious effect than ccmmon- 
carrier truck lines upon railroad 
freight traffic. 

“Railroad passenger traffic has suf- 
fered very severely from the new com- 
petition. * * * 

“It is plain that the new competi- 
tion is and will continue to be a factor 
in railroad operations which must be 
reckoned with. However, the ‘plight 
of the railroads’ is by no means a 
new topic of discussion. In their long 
history there have been many plights 
from which the railroads have safely 
emerged. There are many measures 
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that can be taken to meet the new 
conditions and protect railroad earn- 
ings. On the one hand there are 
changes in railroad policies and meth- 
ods, and, on the other, legislation. 
Both are important, but the changes 
in policies and methods are probably 
the more important. * * * 

“T have referred to the competi- 
tion of railroads with each other 
which for many decades was so sav- 
age and disastrous. The strengthen- 
ing of the Federal regulatory statutes, 
which began in 1906, continued in 
1910 and culminated in 1920, greatly 
improved this situation. Direct re- 
bates have been abolished, and while 
rate wars have threatened from time 
to time, they have practically been 
eliminated. Keen competition be- 
tween railroads, however, still exists, 
and it exercises an adverse effect on 
earnings through both 
service and rates. It increases cost 
of service in many ways—through 
unnecessary duplications, circuitous 
routing, expensive solicitation and ad- 
vertising, wasteful terminal opera- 
tions, unremunerative storage of 
freight, undue liberality in various al- 
lowances to shippers, laxity in enforce- 
ment of demurrage rules, and the like. 
In the case of rates, the ability of 
large shippers located at traffic cen- 
ters to shift trafic from one rival 
route to another, popularly known as 
the “traffic club,” leads at times to 
unwarranted reductions but more 
often to a timidity in initiating in- 
creases which are capable of justifi- 
cation. Of late the competition which 
produces such results, in both service 
and rates, has shown a tendency to 
become more intense rather than the 
reverse. 


aggregate 
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“The thought suggests itself that 
the rapidly growing competition from 
outside sources furnishes a compelling 
reason which has not hitherto existed 
for some abatement of competition 
within the railroad industry; that is 
to say, for a greater degree of co- 
operation on the part of railroad 
managements which will reduce com- 
petitive wastes in service, and thus 
lower costs materially and also re- 
duce timidity in dealing with various 
rates. In the past such cooperation 
might have led the public to fear that 
it would mean loss of enterprise and 
pave the way to extortion. But now 
the existence of aggressive competi- 
tion from other forms of transporta- 
tion would seem to furnish a safe- 
guard against such results. It is, in 
other words, a peculiarly appropriate 
time for the railroads to abate civil 
strife and unite in a common defense 
against the enemy at the gate. * * * 

“The necessity for the cooperation 
which I have in mind exists particu- 
larly as to passenger traffic. Cer- 
tainly that service must have drastic 
treatment. It is impossible to blame 
its financial weakness upon public 
regulation. Not a soul suggests that 
any relief can be obtained from an 
increase in fares, with the possible 
exception of commutation fares. Yet 
the earnings are such that it burdens 
all other forms of service. Clearly 
the pooling of traffic and the joint use 
of facilities in every feasible and rea- 
sonable way, with a view to the elimi- 
nation of all unnecessary duplication 
in service and expense, is one remedy 
which is indicated. And although the 
need may not be so great in the case 
of freight service, the situation as to 
less-than-carload traffic is very like 
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the passenger situation, and there are 
many opportunities for savings which 
apply to all freight traffic. Coopera- 
tion can no doubt be extended with 
advantage also to research and ex- 
perimentation with new kinds of 
equipment and methods of service 
and to a greater degree of standard- 
ization and better specifications in the 
purchase of equipment, materials and 
supplies. 

This last suggestion leads into the 
topic of changes in forms and meth- 
ods of service. The motor truck has 
introduced elements of flexibility and 
convenience in transportation which 
are highly valued by shippers. It has 
come to stay, as has the pipe line, air- 
plane and electric transmission line, 
and of course the steamship and barge 
line. The prime problem for rail- 
road managers is to determine to 
what extent these apparent enemies, 


and particularly the motor truck, can 
be used as auxiliaries and allies to sup- 
plement and improve strictly railroad 


service. Much has been done along 
these lines by some railroads, but the 
possibilities are vast. Progress is slow 
and is hardly beyond the early ex- 
perimental stage. It could, I believe, 
be accelerated by cooperation. Phases 
of the problem are the substitution of 
busses or trucks for train service 
where the traffic is light; store-door 
receipt and delivery; the development 
and use of containers, demountable 
truck bodies, and other new forms of 
equipment; the standardization of 
such new equipment for use on all 
roads; and the simplification and 
speeding up of terminal operations 
through the auxiliary use of trucks. 

“There are other changes in serv- 
ice, not connected with the use of mo- 
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tor highway vehicles as auxiliaries, 
which may be anticipated. The indi- 
cations are that attention will be de- 
voted to the more economical and 
efficient handling of less-than-carload 
freight, with the growing realization 
that the huge modern cars designed 
for heavy loading of carload freight 
are not well adapted to the package 
business. It may be that this busi- 
ness can be handled to better advan- 
tage by the railway express agency, 
which might at the same time absorb 
the functions of the car-forwarding 
companies. There are like indica- 
tions of possible radical changes in 
the methods of handling the passen- 
ger business, perhaps embracing de- 
velopments in the use of speedy, light 
units with self-contained power. 

“It will be necessary to consider 
rates as well as service. So far as 
line haul is concerned the railroad is 
greatly superior in economy to the 
truck if the freight moves in any con- 
siderable volume. It is in terminal 
operation that such superiority as the 
truck has chiefly lies. In the case of 
long hauls the railroad economy in 
line operation overcomes the cost of 
its terminal operations. It may not 
do so in the case of short hauls, and 
hence the desirability of employing 
the truck as a substitute or auxiliary. 
But even where the railroad has an 
advantage in cost for the entire serv- 
ice, this advantage may not be re- 
flected in the rates, because railroad 
freight rates have been influenced to 
a very considerable extent by what the 
trafic would bear or, as it is often 
called, the “value of the service.” 
This may mean relatively high rates 
in proportion to cost, with the result 
that the truck is given an opportunity 
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to compete which might not other- 
wise exist. It is in many ways a dis- 
quieting thought, yet I can not avoid 
the conclusion that just as the new 
competitive conditions must lead to 
changes in forms and methods of 
service, so they must also lead to some 
considerable reconstruction of the 
rate structure. As in the case of serv- 
ice, this reconstruction will be more 
radical for less-than-carload than for 
carload traffic. 

“With respect to both service and 
rates, however, certain dangers are 
involved in the process of reconstruc- 
tion. In the case of service I have 
suggested the possible and desirable 
use of the bus and truck as auxiliaries 
and allies. This will put the rail- 
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roads into the motor-vehicle business, 
and some of them are already in it, 
through resort to subsidiary compa- 
nies. There is danger that the rail- 
roads may use these subsidiaries, not 
solely to supplement and improve 
their own service, but to establish 
fighting lines for the elimination of 
their competitors. In the case of 
rates, there is like danger that the 
reconstruction may go beyond the 
point of a reasonable meeting of com- 
petition and be directed to its elimi- 
nation through rate wars which will 
cast a burden upon other railroad 
trafic. By such manipulation of rates 
in days gone by the railroads drove 
the packet boats almost completely 
off the inland waterways.” 


WHY THE BUSINESS CYCLE? 


WILLForD I. KING 
New York University 


HE particular theory of the 
business cycle which appears re- 
cently to have found most favor 
with the public is that of overproduc- 


tion. Its popularity is doubtless to 
be accounted for mainly by the pub- 
licity which has been given to the re- 
markable growth, after 1920, in aver- 
age output per man-hour in many 
fields of industry. To the layman it 
has seemed natural enough to sup- 
pose that, by 1929, the market had 
been oversupplied with goods and 
that this oversupply caused the en- 
suing crash. 

“As a matter of fact, in June, 
1929, there appeared to be plenty of 
money available to buy the entire 
volume of goods then being turned 
out. Inequality in the distribution of 
income showed no tendency to limit 


buying power and clog the wheels of 
industry. Neither overproduction 
nor underconsumption was in evi- 
dence. The stocks of finished goods 
in the possession of producers were 
not unduly large. New machinery 
had not thrown any considerable pro- 
portion of our would-be workers into 
idleness. Producers had apparently 
succeeded in guessing fairly well at 
what kinds and amounts of goods the 
buyers wanted. There was no con- 
siderable evidence of overbuilding, 
and overcapacity of plants did not 
seem to be a very serious problem. 
Rising costs had not cut profits down 
to any notable extent. Few seemed 
to be worrying about machinery be- 
ing too efficient, working hours being 
too long, or demand for goods being 
saturated. Industry was, in fact, 
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functioning with gratifying smooth- 
ness. Not till six months or more 
later, when the depression was al- 
ready well advanced, did the hobgob- 
lin, Overproduction, appear on the 
scene. To ascribe the depression to 
overproduction is, then, an excellent 
illustration of the common error of 
confusing cause and effect. The cart 
has been put before the horse. 

“That the whole idea of overpro- 
duction is based upon the fallacious 
view that the total demand for goods 
is a fixed quantity, must be apparent 
to any economist who considers the 
question carefully. Since human wants 
are insatiable and since the sale of 
one product makes available the funds 
necessary for the purchase of other 
products, it seems evident that a gen- 
eral saturation of the market for 
goods is impossible. 

“While this fact is usually recog- 
nized by economists, many hold that 
the real cause of the present depres- 
sion has not been general overpro- 
duction but rather overproduction of 
a few basic things like cotton, wheat, 
copper, coffee, rubber, silk and sugar. 
Advocates of this theory contend that, 
while there is plenty of demand for 
these articles at a very low price, the 
market will not absorb the supply at 
prices high enough to cover costs of 
production, and that this fact has dis- 
located our entire economic system. 
To defend this theory it is necessary 
to close one’s eyes to the fact that 
our oversupplies of wheat and cotton 
have been present for a number of 
years and that they did not prevent 
the development of the boom of 
1928-1929. No oversupply of cop- 
per was apparent while business con- 
ditions continued active. Since we 
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are buyers of coffee, sugar, silk and 
rubber, the cheaper these are, the 
more we gain. However, Carl 
Snyder, the leading authority on pro- 
duction statistics, has exposed so effec- 
tively the fallacies of the overproduc- 
tion theory that to go into the matter 
more fully at this time seems super- 
fluous. 

“A number of prominent academic 
and business economists tell us that 
this depression has been brought 
about by maladjustments in business 
and industry, and that we are now 
witnessing the necessary but painful 
process of eliminating superfluous 
plants and inefficient producers. This 
hypothesis is difficult to disprove sta- 
tistically but it is equally difficult to 
demonstrate. It seems to overlook 
the fact that the weeding-out process 
goes on in time of prosperity as well 
as in time of depression. Further- 
more, when depression comes, both 
the efficient and the inefficient suffer. 
In 1929 most of the leading indus- 
trial concerns were in excellent finan- 
cial condition, heavy reserves having 
been accumulated during the long 
period of prosperity which they had 
been experiencing. Since that date 
these reserves have been largely 
wiped out and not a few strong 
companies have either failed or 
been brought to the verge of bank- 
—— * - 9 

“The experience of 1929 seems to 
show that the force producing the de- 
cline in that year was not connected 
with supply factors. Our factories, 
our railways, our mines were all in 
excellent condition to turn out the 
types of goods demanded by their 
customers. * * * 
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“The only plausible explanation 
seems to be that the forces respon- 
sible were psychological rather than 
physical. Ideas are contagious and, 
like some infectious disease, sweep 
over an entire nation with surprising 
rapidity and are then carried to for- 
eign lands. In the United States in 
the early autumn of 1929, public opin- 
ion as to the outlook for the future 
suddenly changed. * * * 

‘““* * * When a bank loans money, 
it does not thereby curtail the total 
national demand for commodities, for 
the bank was not in the market for 
commodities. What really happens 
is that the bank creates a supply of 
circulating credit, known as deposits 
subject to check. These deposits vir- 
tually constitute an additional supply 
of money. Between 1924 and 1929, 
the volume of such demand deposits 
in banks belonging to the Federal Re- 


serve System increased by more than 
1¥% billions of dollars. More signifi- 
cant, however, is the fact that, during 
the same period, the velocity of cir- 
culation of the whole 12 to 14 bil- 
lions of deposits increased nearly 70 


per cent. The extent to which the 
banks of New York City, alone, en- 
abled individuals and firms to buy be- 
yond their incomes is also indicated 
by the 5-billion-dollar expansion oc- 
curring during the period just men- 
tioned, in the volume of their loans 
to brokers. 

“As the volume of loan-financed 
purchases grows and as the velocity 
of circulation of demand bank depos- 
its increases, prices rise, and this up- 
ward movement intensifies the spirit 
of optimism already prevailing. More 
and more orders for goods and se- 
curities are placed—* * * 
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“Obviously, when credit extension 
results in increased sales by retailers 
and wholesalers, factories are imme- 
diately called upon to furnish more 
goods. When the unfilled orders on 
the books of factories increase in vol- 
ume, the factories call for more 
workers. * * * 

“During boom periods, producers 
find, in fact, that costs of all types 
tend to advance, for, in order to se- 
cure the supplies needed to keep pro- 
duction at peak, some of these sup- 
plies must be purchased from pro- 
ducers ranking well below the maxi- 
mum of efficiency. Similarly, interest 
rates tend to rise, partly because, in 
order to supply the capital necessary 
to finance a boom, saving must be 
encouraged among a class of persons 
whose desires to spend are relatively 
han" * > 

“The probabilities are that, at the 
inception of any boom period, nearly 
every adult has at his command credit 
sufficient to enable him either to bor- 
row money or to buy goods on time. 
This command of credit may be only 
a few cents or it may run into many 
millions of dollars. As long as a 
person has additional credit available, 
he is in a position to spend more than 
his income. Business concerns are, in 
this respect, in the same position as 
individuals. 

“Nothing can be clearer, however, 
than that, if expenditures continue to 
exceed income, the time must even- 
tually arrive when all available credit 
will be exhausted. If we are correct 
in our assumption that booms are 
made possible solely by the fact that 
large numbers of people are spending 
more than their incomes, it follows 
that no boom can continue indefinitely 
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for the simple reason that one by one 
the buyers will come to the end of 
their credit. If, during a boom, when 
the national income is $90,000,000,- 
000, buyers are placing orders for 
$110,000,000,000 worth of goods 
annually, they are, as a group, going 
into debt $20,000,000,000 deeper 
each year. If half of them exhaust 
their credit, the remainder cannot 
spend at a $110,000,000,000 but per- 
haps only $100,000,000,000 rate. 
This, however, means a shrinkage in 
orders of $10,000,000. Such a 
shrinkage is probably large enough 
to wreck any boom. 

“One is not justified in assuming 
from the discussion in the preceding 
paragraph that the collapse of the 
boom is always, or even usually, due 
to credit exhaustion. This is merely 
the force that is sure to act if no other 
force intervenes at an earlier date to 
cause a lessening of that spirit of 
optimism which is essential to the con- 
tinuance of the boom. 

“Granted, however, that depres- 
sions are due mainly to overoptimism 
and overuse of credit, what, if any- 
thing, can be done to lessen their se- 
verity? Opinions will doubtless dif- 
fer on this point, but certain facts in 
past experience seem to warrant the 
view that it may be possible to exer- 
cise a very considerable degree of 
control, * * * 

“The recession occurring up to the 
end of 1929 seems therefore to have 
been normal and did not call for reme- 
dial measures. By this date, most 
stocks, outside of a few of the blue 
chips and public utilities, were selling 
at reasonable ratios to earnings. 

“However, as later events showed, 
liquidation had then only begun. Nev- 
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ertheless, what has happened since 
January 1, 1930, appears to have 
been due almost entirely to unreason- 
able fear and pessimism. The effects 
of the decline have been almost 
wholly pernicious. Could this sec- 
ondary and most disastrous part of 
the fall in the cycle have been pre- 
vented? 

“The probabilities are that had 
proper measures been adopted, opti- 
mism could have been reestablished 
early in 1930. Two forms of assur- 
ance were necessary: First, assurance 
to employees that they would not lose 
their jobs; second, assurance to busi- 
ness men and to consumers that there 
would be no further general decline 
in prices. Had the second form of 
assurance been definite, the need for 
the first would have been much less 
intense, but would, nevertheless, have 
been necessary. With these two as- 
surances there would have been little 
reason for buyers to reduce their vol- 
ume of purchases far below their re- 
spective incomes. With a stable vol- 
ume of buying there would have been 
no reason to lay off employees, busi- 
ness earnings would have been main- 
tained, dividends would have been se- 
cure and the national income would 
not have been seriously reduced. 

“The best direct measures for sta- 
bilizing employment are, then, appar- 
ently those which are preventive 
rather than curative. Something can 
doubtless be accomplished by putting 
pressure upon each employer to guar- 
antee a stable volume of employment 
in his enterprise. Compelling each 
employer during boom periods either 
to lay aside a large reserve fund, or 
to pay taxes to cover the cost of fur- 
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nishing public employment during the 
preceding depression would lessen the 
tendency toward undue expansion. 
The expenditure of accumulated re- 
serve funds in periods of depression 
would increase the demand for goods 
at such times and would also provide 
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considerable stocks of commodities 
which could not be marketed until 
business again became active. The 
marketing of these stored-up com- 
modities would tend to prevent prices 
from rising unduly in times of pros- 


perity.” 


“Your education begins when you . have begun yourselves 
to work upon the raw material for results which you do not see, cannot 
predict and which may be long in coming—when you take the fact 
which life offers you for your appointed task. No man has earned 
the right to intellectual ambition until he has learned to lay his course 
by a star which he has never seen--to dig by the divining rod for 
springs which he may never reach. In saying this, I point to that 
which will make your study heroic. For I say to you in all sadness 
of conviction that to think great thoughts you must be heroes as well 
as idealists. Only when you have worked alone—when you have felt 
around you a black gulf of solitude more isolating than that which 
surrounds the dying man, and in hope and in despair have trusted 
to your own unshaken will—then only will you have achieved. Thus 
only can you gain the secret isolated joy of the thinker, who knows 
that, a hundred years after he is dead and forgotten, men who never 
heard of him will be moving to the measure of his thought—the subtle 
rapture of postponed power, which the world knows not because it has 
no external trappings, but which to his prophetic vision is more real 
than that which commands an army. And if this joy should not be 
yours, still it is only thus that you can know that you have done what 
it lay in you to do—can say that you have lived and be ready for the 
end.’—From address of former Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes to 
Harvard Undergraduates. 
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Two addresses in the meetings of the American Economic Association, 
dealt with one of the most serious phases of the business depression—un- 


employment. 


The cost of technological unemployment falls on the com- 


munity and therefore society has a right to control it, says Dr. Slichter. 
He suggests a Federal Labor Board to deal with this problem and to be 
instrumental in shortening hours of work as productivity increases. 

Dr. Levin compiles concrete illustrations to show that Ford’s em- 
ployees have to meet most difficult unemployment problems with little help 


from the company.—EDITOR. 


FEDERAL LABOR BOARD 


SUMNER H. SLICHTER 
Graduate School of Business, Harvard University 


LAINLY ours is a society com- 
mitted to rapid _ industrial 
change—one might almost say 
dedicated to rapid change. Not only 
is change an important method of 
making profits, but the government 
has added to its effectiveness by the 
patent system, which gives innovators 
monopoly rights in their inventions. 
Unfortunately the competitive system 
affords no method by which the bene- 
fits of innovations can be balanced 
against the costs, because both the 
benefits and the costs fall in large de- 
gree upon the community at large 
rather than upon those who decide 
whether or not changes shall be made. 
Whether or not change occurs at the 
most economical rate, rather than too 
fast or too slow, is sheer accident. 
* * ok 
“In so far as the costs of change 
fall upon the community at large— 
upon those whose property or oc- 
cupations are rendered obsolete— 
rather than upon those who make the 
innovations, change is being subsi- 
dized just as much as if Congress ap- 
propriated millions to accelerate it. 
This enormous subsidy which is 


woven into our very institutions is 
one of the outstanding economic facts 
of the age. It means, of course, that 
the cost of change tends to be exces- 
sive and that many changes occur at 
an uneconomically rapid rate. Inevi- 
tably the questions arise: What shall 
we do about the tremendously power- 
ful dynamic forces which our institu- 
tions have released? What steps 
ought we to take to guide and control 
them? Is it wise to subsidize change 
on such a vast scale? How can the 
cost of change be kept at a minimum 
and the rate of change prevented 
from being either uneconomically 
slow or uneconomically rapid? Ina 
world which is as highly dynamic as 
ours, can adjustments to changes be 
trusted to work themselves out or do 
they need to be guided and assisted? 
And if they need to be assisted, how 
can this be done most effectively? In 
short, we face the basic problem of 
developing economic institutions 
which will work reasonably well in a 
society which is highly dynamic and 
which is likely to become more 
oe tee 
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“Economists have usually regarded 
the problem created by technological 
changes simply as one of helping men 
adjust themselves to changes in the 
kind and the location of jobs. This 
conclusion has rested upon the extra- 
ordinarily optimistic assumption that 
each labor-saving device, by reducing 
the cost of producing goods, releases 
exactly enough purchasing power to 
create a new job for every one which 
it destroys. This idea is sometimes 
expressed by saying that technological 
changes do not create permanent un- 
employment. But why should we as- 
sume that the purchasing power re- 
leased by labor-saving devices creates 
exactly enough new jobs—no more, 
no less? It is elementary that each 
technological change creates a new 
situation with respect to both the sup- 
ply of labor and the demand for la- 
—_.?* 

“If technological change affects the 
number as well as the kind and loca- 
tion of jobs, a program for dealing 
with it naturally falls into two prin- 
cipal parts: (1) A program for ad- 
justing the labor supply to changes in 
the kind and location of jobs; and 
(2) a program for preventing labor- 
saving devices from producing too 
slow a growth in the number of jobs. 

“It is clear that, the slower the 
rate of technological change, the 
greater is the possibility of absorb- 
ing a shrinkage in the working force 
by the normal labor turnover. If, 
for example, the combined resigna- 
tion and discharge rate in a certain 
occupation is 25 per cent a year, new 
methods which dispense with half the 
force may be introduced without pro- 
ducing many lay-offs, provided the 
change is spread over two years. It 
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has been pointed out that, under ex- 
isting economic arrangements, labor- 
saving devices tend to be introduced 
too rapidly, because the cost of adopt- 
ing them falls, in large measure, not 
upon the enterprises which introduce 
them, but upon the rest of the com- 
munity. An obvious way to prevent 
change from occurring tco fast is to 
assess a larger part of the costs 
against the enterprises which reap the 
benefits and one way of doing this 
is to require every enterprise to pay 
a dismissal wage to each man whom 
it permanently lays off. A dismissal 
wage would be helpful, of course, in 
assisting workmen to shift to other 
occupations, but its real importance 
would consist in the fact that it would 
correct a serious flaw in our social cost 
accounting and would encourage man- 
agements to reduce lay-offs to a mini- 
mum. The principle of the dismissal 
wage has long been accepted by busi- 
ness, for it has been customary to pay 
several months’ salary to important 
executives who are laid off or dis- 
charged. During recent years a hand- 
ful of enterprises (less than eighty in 
all) has extended the dismissal wage 
to a few long-service manual labor- 
ers, but the dismissal wage is not likely 
to be adopted on a wide scale unless 
itis made compulsory. * * * 

“A second way of preventing the 
displacement of men by technological 
changes is to encourage their trans- 
fer to other work in the same plant. 
Here we encounter another grave flaw 
in our economic arrangements, for em- 
ployers at present have no adequate 
incentive to make transfers. And 
again the dismissal wage furnishes 
the needed incentive. Experience has 
demonstrated that, when a thorough 
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search is made for jobs which men 
with given qualifications can fill, a sur- 
prising number will often be discov- 
a“ *** 

“More promising than the adjust- 
ment of technique to men is the ad- 
justment of men to technique. In a 
society as dynamic as ours, it is im- 
portant that workers be reasonably 
versatile. Unfortunately industry, in- 
stead of producing versatile employ- 
ees, goes out of its way to develop 
narrow specialists. Furthermore, the 
wage-payment systems which are in 
general use, such as piece work and 
bonus and premium plans, make the 
men themselves prefer to specialize 
narrowly and even cause many of 
them stubbornly to resist efforts to 
give them a broad training. * * * 

“But although a dismissal wage is 
an important method of correcting 
our system of social cost accounting 


and although it furnishes employers 
with a much needed incentive to avoid 
displacing men, it is not enough. It 
would not prevent many technological 
improvements from being adopted at 


an uneconomically rapid rate. Fur- 
thermore, one of the principal ways 
in which technological changes pro- 
duce unemployment is by forcing old 
and obsolete plants to shut down. The 
whole forces in such plants present a 
transfer problem. Any society which 
is highly dynamic and which uses 
highly specialized labor needs efficient 
facilities for placing the thousands of 
men whom industry is constantly 
throwing on the market. The more 
dynamic the society and the greater 
the degree of occupational and terri- 
torial specialization, the greater the 
need for a well organized labor 
market. 
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“But precisely what facilities are 
needed? Let me say emphatically 
that efficient public labor exchanges, 
although of great importance, are far 
from enough. The problem of keep- 
ing the labor supply adjusted to the 
changing requirements of industry is 
far more than a matter of sending un- 
employed men to the vacancies for 
which they happen to be fitted. In 
fact, in so far as_ technological 
changes displace certain types of men 
and create a demand for other types, 
the labor supply will probably not cor- 
respond closely to the demands of in- 
dustry. Consequently, the problem 
of keeping the labor supply adjusted 
to the ever-changing demands of in- 
dustry is partly a problem of show- 
ing employers how they can use more 
of the types of men who happen to be 
available, it is partly a matter of in- 
ducing employers themselves to ex- 
plore the possibilities of using more 
of these types, it is partly a matter of 
discovering the occupations to which 
the surplus men can most easily be 
shifted, and it is partly a matter of in- 
ducing employers, trade unions, or 
communities to retrain the displaced 
men for new employments. 

“These are to some extent problems 
of research and they are to some ex- 
tent problems of inducing action on the 
part of industry. They require, there- 
fore, an organization capable both of 
doing research and of creating coop- 
eration. This need could be met by 
the creation of a Federal Labor Board 
composed of six or seven industrialists 
and labor leaders with possibly the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of Labor as ex officio members. 
The board would be provided with a 
research staff and connected with in- 
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dustry by a national advisory com- 
mittee. The federal employment ex- 
changes would be transferred to the 
control of the Board, which would be 
provided with funds for expanding 
their services. In addition it would 
be given an appropriation to subsidize 
projects in vocational retraining. 
“How would the board proceed? 
Every technological or geographical 
change presents, in large degree, a 
unique problem. ‘The number and 
kind of men who are displaced and 
the alternative employments for 
which they are best qualified are never 
the same. As soon as it became evi- 


dent that a new machine or a geo- 
graphical shift would displace labor 
on a substantial scale, the change 
would be the subject of intensive 
study by the technical staff of the 
board. How many men are likely to 
be displaced and how rapidly? How 


can the influx of young workers into 
the shrinking occupation be promptly 
stopped? How can employers who 
need men in the occupation obtain 
them from other enterprises which 
are laying off men? Into what other 
pursuits can the displaced men be 
most advantageously transferred? 
What training should they receive be- 
fore being shifted and how and by 
whom should it be given? The tech- 
nical staff would prepare a tentative 
plan which would be submitted by the 
board to the industry. After receiv- 
ing criticisms and suggestions, the 
board would prepare a revised plan 
which it would ask the industry to ac- 
cept. The board would, of course, 
have no power to compel acceptance 
of its recommendations. Its effective- 
ness would depend upon the reason- 
ableness of its suggestions and the re- 
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spect which its members, by virtue of 
their ability and fairness, would be 
able to command. 

“There is, however, one important 
legal tool with which the board might 
be equipped. That is power to attach 
conditions to patent grants for the 
purpose of protecting men against dis- 
placement. No one will question the 
general policy of encouraging inven- 
tion by giving patents to inventors, 
but if the Government grants a pat- 
ent, surely it is fair to require that 
reasonable steps be taken to avoid 
unnecessary displacement of labor. 
Whenever it appears that a new in- 
vention is likely to create a serious 
problem of displacement, it should be 
the duty of the patent office to refer 
the matter to the Federal Labor 
Board and of the board, after in- 
vestigation, to draw up reasonable 
rules for the protection of labor. The 
board should also be authorized to in- 
tervene on its own initiative in case 
an invention appears to threaten seri- 
ous displacement. The patent should 
be granted only in the event that the 
applicant accepts, both for himself 
and for his licensees, the reasonable 
requirements of the board. In par- 
ticular, patents which are likely to 
produce serious displacement, should 
not be granted unless the applicants 
agree both to provide a reasonable 
dismissal wage and to cooperate in 
providing reasonable facilities for re- 
training the displaced men. 

“Permit me to add a word about 
the problem of vocational retraining 
and the Federal Labor Board’s rela- 
tion to it. At present, we have prac- 
tically no experience to guide us in 
handling this important problem. We 
do know that the problem involves 
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great difficulties, because it is not easy 
to induce men to prepare themselves 
for a new occupation unless they feel 
reasonably sure of getting employ- 
ment in it, and it is not possible, as a 
rule, to assure displaced men of jobs. 
We also know that the problem varies 
from locality to locality and from in- 
dustry to industry. In some cases 
there may be an opportunity to trans- 
fer men into an industry where plants 
are large. In such instances, it may 
be best to provide the training in the 
plants which hire the men. But when 
men are to be transferred into small 
plants, such as garages or women’s 
garment factories, training must be 
given by the community or by a num- 
ber of cooperating small plants. Sev- 
eral of the most notable retraining 
experiments have been sponsored by 
trade unions and in many instances the 
cooperation of unions should be ob- 
tained. In view of the fact that the 
problem is different in every situation, 
the best way to promote retraining is 
to give a central body such as the Fed- 
eral Labor Board an appropriation to 
subsidize retraining projects which it 
approves. A national body such as the 
board would be in a position to take 
the lead in initiating projects when 
and where they were needed and to 
support them as long as the need 
lasted. It would be able to apply to 
each place the experience gained in 
other places and to avoid making the 
same mistake too many times. It 
would be in a position to command 
the cooperation of individual employ- 
ers, trade asociations, trade unions 
and the local communities. It would 
undoubtedly act more promptly, with 
better judgment, with richer experi- 
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ence, and with more vision than any 
other body. * * * 

“But how could a movement to re- 
duce hours be initiated and carried 
out? Who would determine when 
shorter hours were needed and who 
would persuade business enterprises 
to reduce them? Clearly there is lit- 
tle hope of reducing hours by law, for 
here again the Government’s authority 
over most branches of industry is di- 
vided among 48 state legislatures. 
Probably the body best able to induce 
competitors simultaneously to cut 
hours would be the Federal Labor 
Board. Its close and constant contact 
with the problems of technological 
unemployment would give it 
intimate knowledge of when and 
where cuts in hours were needed. The 
board would probably find it wise not 
to attempt to effect a more or less 
general shortening of hours in all in- 
dustries but rather to accelerate re- 
ductions in those industries where 
changes in methods or markets were 
producing a large displacement of 
men. These reductions would prob- 
ably not entirely prevent the displace- 
ment of workers but they might be 
sufficient to adjust the total number 
of jobs in all industries to the avail- 
able labor supply. Furthermore, 
they would occur, for the most part, 
where they would do the most good. 
The board’s success in inducing in- 
dustry to cut hours would depend upon 
conditions. Undoubtedly its success 
would be greater in industries where 
technological progress was enabling 
enterprises to achieve substantial 
economies than in industries which 
were being destroyed or reduced in 
size by progress in competing indus- 
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tries. And, of course, its success 
would depend partly upon the strength 
and vitality of the labor movement. 
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The moral influence of vigorous trade 
unions is great even in industries in 
which union membership is small.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MASS PRODUCTION 


SAMUEL M. LEVIN 
College of the City of Detroit 


HERE are no indications that 

unemployment was a disturbing 

problem in the Ford industries 
before the 1926 slump in the demand 
for Ford cars. * * * 

“Data on employment of Ford 
workers from 1925 to 1931 are the 
best comment on these asservations. 
As no figures on man hours are avail- 
able, we must depend on specific num- 
bers employed. On November 1, 
1925, 122,215 were employed at the 
Rouge and Highland Park plants. A 
year later, approximately two months 
after the new induction of the 5-day 
week, the employment record showed 
a decline from this total of 33,102. 
In the first half of 1927 employment 
at these two plants averaged only 
75,000 aside from the fact that most 
men were working only two, three, 
or four days a week. By September 
the payrolls had declined some 62,- 
000 below the 1925 figure. In De- 
cember of that year when Model A 
was put on the market, the two plants 
employed approximately 70,000; in 
March, 1929, the numbers mounted 
to 122,680. But before the middle 
of December Ford employment in the 
Detroit district had tumbled to 100,- 
500. On January 12, 1931, the of- 
ficial record was 76,000. In April, 
1931, it was 84,000, with 50 per cent 
of the force working three days a 
week. In the month of June another 
major layoff commenced. In August 





activity dwindled down to assembly 
operations with employment at 
around 37,000, a drop of more than 
85,000 from the record for March, 
1929. * * * 

“The number of families helped by 
the Detroit Community Union while 
the bread-winner was employed by 
Ford increased successively from 
8,592, for the 12-month period from 
July 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, to 
10,162 for the same period ending 
June, 1930. * * * 

“It was at the very end of De- 
cember, 1928, that the company made 
a spectacular announcement of its in- 
tentions to hire 30,000 more men be- 
ginning January 2, 1929, at the rate 
of approximately 500 each day for 
the successive two months. The irony 
of the situation is found in the fact 
that with the decline of production in 
the third quarter of 1929, the Rouge 
plant with the exception of a few de- 
partments was again placed on a 5-day 
operating basis, and thousands of em- 
ployees saw their jobs slip from their 
om, ° 

“Far from serving as an effective 
expedient for the cure of unemploy- 
ment, the Ford wage policy has of- 
fered no quarter to the victim of in- 
dustrial fluctuations. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the city 
of Detroit, which has been assisting 
some thousands of families in which 
the wage-earner was a Ford em- 
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ployee, has been obliged to offer sup- 
plementary aid to Ford workers, ‘in 
full knowledge of the wages they 
were receiving’ (as put by one of the 
district supervisors), ¢.g., a part-time 
worker supporting his widowed 
mother and four young brothers and 
sisters is given a ton of coal, another 
two quarts of milk a day for the 
children, others laid off and burdened 
with dependents kept from starvation 
by doles paid in cash. Mr. Harry 
H. Bennett, head of the Service De- 
partment of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, has named average monthly in- 
comes of Ford workers with large 
families, in 1930-31, of $91.20, $83, 
$76.20, $95, etc. * * * 

“At the end of April, 1931, Ford 
was proclaiming through the press 
that not only would there be ‘no de- 
flation of labor by the Ford Motor 
Company, as an aftermath of the de- 
pression,’ but that his influence for 
high wages ‘will encompass the manu- 
facturing concerns of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company’s list of suppliers.’ Not- 
withstanding this proclaimed solici- 
tude for the wages earned by the em- 
ployees of suppliers, it is to be noted 
that sweeping wage reductions were 
put in force by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany in October, 1931. Shopmen and 
others lost $1 or more of their daily 
earnings. This swerving away from 
the course followed for nearly two 
years was explained by the statement 
that the $7 rate was an emergency 
measure, in response to President 
Hoover’s call upon industry to coun- 
teract the downward tendency of the 
depression. The shops have now re- 
turned to the $6 wage, with no de- 
ductions for the probationary period. 
But men working in various depart- 
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ments who had been in the employ of 
the Ford Motor Company for years, 
making between $8 and $9.60 were 
cut to $6 or $6.40. “They were told 
to take it or leave it,’ was the terse 
description of the method to a writer 
by a Ford employee. An official an- 
nouncement to the public stated: ‘The 
Ford Motor Company has not 
changed its standard wage rates nor 
abandoned its basic wage principles. 
Its wages remain the highest in the 
automobile industry.’ * * * 

“From the practical standpoint, 
however, the weakness of the Ford 
position is found in the failure to real- 
ize the inconsistency between an ef- 
fective system of high wages on one 
hand; and layoffs, part-time employ- 
ment, rehiring at reduced rates, and 
other practices jeopardizing the 
worker’s income and standard of liv- 
ing on the other. It is found in the 
failure to translate wage ideas into 
a basis for human security. * * * 

“A careful checking of the unem- 
ployed on welfare by the Department 
of Public Welfare, completed in April 
of 1931, showed that the Ford Mo- 
tor Company had 5,061 of its former 
employees on city doles. At the same 
time, the corporation on account of 
its properties (with the exception of 
the Lincoln plant) , being located out- 
side the legal limits of the city of De- 
troit, was making only negligible con- 
tributions to the tax fund out of which 
these huge sums were taken. * * * 

“Tt (the Ford Motor Company’s 
newspaper assault on the city emer- 
gency relief) claimed that the welfare 
branch of the Ford Motor Company 
had been in operation since January, 
1930, ‘six months before unemploy- 
ment appeared in the industry,’ that 
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Ford workers in real distress, could 
come to the Ford welfare and ‘receive 
instant relief,’ and that the company 
had been ‘pretty nearly 100 per cent’ 
in its endeavor to take care of its own 
cases. * * * 

“An official communication to the 
Ford Motor Company, advising it 
that the Department of Public Wel- 
fare was assisting approximately 
3,200 families in which the wage- 
earner was a Ford worker, and asking 
for information as to where to refer 
new cases of Ford employees apply- 
ing for aid, brought this answer from 
the president of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany: ‘I should say that bona-fide 
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Ford employees know where to apply 
if in difficulties.’ Perhaps he was not 
aware of the fact that only those who 
had been permitted to retain their 
badges or given a company pass could 
as much as effect an entry in the em- 
ployment office. At any rate when 
subsequently the Welfare Depart- 
ment dispatched an inquiry to the 
company concerning each new appli- 
cant for aid, with the question ‘Is he 
eligible for Ford aid? the results 
were disappointing. The replies gave 
work records, but in no case did the 


company state that the applicant was 
eligible for aid. * * *.” 


THE CROWNING GIFT 


I have had the courage to accuse; 
And a fine wit that could upbraid; 
And a nice cunning that could bruise; 
And a shrewd wisdom, unafraid 

Of what weak mortals fear to lose. 


I have had virtue to despise 
The sophistry of pious fools; 

I have had firmness to chastise; 
And intellect to make me rules, 
To estimate and exercise. 


I have had knowledge to be true; 
My faith could obstacles remove. 
But now, by failure taught anew, 

I would have courage now to love, 
And lay aside the strength I knew. 


GLapys CROMWELL. 












A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT 
Work for the Men; Contracts for the Employer 


James H. Hatcu 


President, Upholsterers’ International Union of North America 


IS the common practice in busi- 
ness circles when business condi- 
tions are shot to pieces to institute 

economy by reducing the working 
force in numbers as well as in wages. 
To the plain and sturdy membership 
of Carpet°and Linoleum Layers’ Lo- 
cal Union No. 70 of New York City 
this sort of economy appeals as penny 
wise and pound foolish and they pro- 
ceeded some months back to prove 
their contention. Faced with general 
unemployment conditions, the local 
proceeded to take stock of the possi- 
bilities for relieving the situation. It 
had already provided for relief pay- 
ments to the unemployed, but it real- 
ized that this was not only burden- 
some financially but that it also was 
hardly adequate, in addition to it be- 
ing merely a stop-gap. It wanted 
work for the members. It knew that 
as a union it could not create work, 
but it occurred to these thinking trade- 
unionists that steps could be taken 
to procure for the unemployed among 
them a larger part of the available 
work in the market. The thought be- 
came the mainspring to action and 
at a special meeting, these workers 
voted to reverse common business 
practice and proceeded in the face of 
all precedent to increase their business 
staff and in April, 1931, four assistant 
business representatives were placed 
in the field for a period of six weeks, 
in addition to the regular business 
representative. 
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It was the duty of these special men 
to make a thorough check-up of all 
construction jobs where carpets and 
linoleum were being laid and to report 
at once all jobs which were not being 
performed under union conditions. 

This effort had an immediate and 
salutary effect in the unearthing of 
numerous operations which should 
have been union but were in the pos- 
session of nonunion contractors. Im- 
mediately proper trade-union steps 
were taken to bring about the trans- 
ference of these operations to union 
auspices. 

From April 1 to the present writ- 
ing about two months’ work has been 
secured for 100 additional members 
of the union, who, prior to this cam- 
paign, were unemployed. Each of 
these men received the scale of $66 
per week for 40 hours. This sal- 
vaged work has brought to these men 
$52,800 in wages, which without the 
enterprise of the local union would 
have been lost to the members. 

Under non-union conditions, the 
nonunion men employed to do this 
work would have had to work longer 
hours and for considerably less wages, 
and by so doing would have not only 
reduced the number of men employed 
but they also would have received a 
total sum in wages which would have 
been much less than that which was 
paid to union men. Therefore, under 
union conditions there was a greater 
number of men employed and the 














THE PHEASANT 


American standard of living was 
maintained and thus an important 
public service was rendered at this 
time when selfish forces are straining 
to break down this very standard. 
Furthermore, the greater earnings re- 
sulting from union control of the 
operations enabled the families of the 
men who worked to purchase com- 
modities in the market on a more 
liberal scale. To increase the pur- 
chasing power in these days is also 
a public service. And finally this ef- 
fort on the part of the union brought 
work into the shops of union firms 
who have kept faith with the ‘wage- 
earners and are doing their share to 
uphold decent standards by operating 
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their shops on a fair basis. At the 
same time, these employers are being 
given a demonstration of cooperation 
by the union in bringing work into 
their shops. 

Without this extra force of busi- 
ness representatives, all of this could 
not have been accomplished, because 
it would have been virtually impos- 
sible for the regular business repre- 
sentative to cover the territory that 
was covered by having five men in the 
field during the season period of the 
year. It has now two regular busi- 
ness representatives instead of one, 
as formerly, and it believes that it has 
successfully pioneered in a new direc- 
tion in tackling the problem of unem- 


ployment. 


THE PHEASANT 


A pheasant cock sprang into view, 
A living jewel, up he flew. 


His wings laid hold on empty space, 
Scorn bulged his eyeballs out with grace. 


He was a hymn from tail to beak 
With not a tender note or meek. 


Then the gun let out its thunder, 
The bird descended struck with wonder. 


He ran a little, then, amazed, 
Settled with his head upraised. 


The fierceness flowed cut of his eyes 
And left them meek and large and. wise. 


Gentleness relaxed his head, 
He lay in jeweled feathers, dead. 
Ropert P. TRisTRAM COFFIN. 








“BIG SIX” CARES FOR ITS OWN 


AusTIn Hewson 


President of New York Typographical Union No. 6 


Y VOTING in December, four 
B to one in favor of continuing 

its present form of unemploy- 
ment relief, New York Typograph- 
ical Union (“Big Six’) made clear 
its unswerving determination to fore- 
stall suffering among its members 
during the current depression. 

This relief takes the form of an 8 
per cent assessment on earnings of 
printers employed in book and job 
offices and one day’s work a week, 
which an employed member gives to 
an unemployed member in the news- 
paper plants. 

When it is considered that printers, 
paying this assessment over the eight- 
een months that it has been in effect, 
have contributed to their fellows 
money that would have purchased 
automobiles, suits of clothes by the 
dozen, radios, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric refrigerators, things that all men’s 
wives want to possess, one gets an 
idea of the sacrifice these workers 
have made. One also gets an idea of 
the explaining that has been necessary 
to make wives see the need for such 
self-denial. Be it said to the credit 
of typographical wives that they have 
shown thoroughbred class in grasping 
these explanations. That must be 
true or this latest vote on the relief 
plan would not have carried by the 
largest majority it has gained in the 
several referendums held. In short, 
far from weakening in their spirit of 
helpfulness, members are growing 


stronger in their will to see this thing 
through. 

The employed members of “Big 
Six” have given out cash and working 
time in the amount of $2,276,000 in 
eighteen months, and will have given 
out $3,000,000 by March 31, when 
the term just voted on expires. The 
union’s total membership is 11,000 
and its unemployed now drawing 
monetary relief number about 1,400. 
Days of work given out by the news- 
paper printers have passed a total of 
114,000 and will reach 142,000 by 
March 31. 

Naturally, unemployed printers 
greatly prefer working time to cash 
relief. It is comforting to one’s pride 
to work for the money received. 
However, in book and job shops, the 
individual printer can not always be 
relieved by a substitute with gener- 
ally satisfactory results because his 
work is too frequently of a special- 
ized kind; hence the necessity for the 
assessment on earnings, which is lev- 
ied only against men who are not in 
a position to give out a day’s em- 
ployment. 

Printers who receive no working 
time in a given week are given cash 
relief in the amount of $18 for men 
of four years’ membership in the lo- 
cal union; $16 for men of two years’ 
membership, and $12 for men of one 
year’s membership. If a printer gets 
one day’s work in a week he receives, 
in addition, as a four-year member, 
$12 cash relief, or if he gets two days’ 
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work, $5. This relief is scaled down 
for printers of shorter membership 
terms in the local union. 

The fresh manifestation of the 
union printer’s belief that the trade 
union owes protection to its members 
even beyond the important matters of 
wage adjustments and decent working 
conditions has astonished many stu- 
dents of social economics. While a 
powerful New York unemployment 
relief committee has been beating the 
bushes, in cooperation with estab- 
lished welfare agencies, expert fund 
raisers and a newspaper and radio 
ballyhoo of unexampled proportions, 
to raise $18,000,000 for relief of job- 
less men in a city of six millions, this 
group of 11,000 working men have 
gone quietly and efficiently to work 
to take care of their own. 

In the Union Printers Home at 
Colorado Springs there hangs an oil 


painting depicting a group of derelicts 
shivering in a wintry rain on a Thames 
embankment bench. The title of this 
picture is “Am I My Brother’s 


Keeper?” The International Ty- 
pographical Union bought this pic- 
ture because it illustrates graphically 
the philosophy of the organized 
printer. Typographical Union No. 6, 
as a local of the International Union, 
sends its aged or sick members to this 
wonderful home when this is neces- 
sary. 

The printer began early to experi- 
ment with relief measures. Before 
the year 1800 a number of promising 
local organizations of the printing 
craft in America had gone on the 
rocks in battles between the “ali- 
moners” and the younger members. 
These early unions borrowed ideas 
from the craft “burial societies,” com- 
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mon in Europe at that time. As not 
infrequently happened in the early 
days of insurance, the older members 
realized the necessity for increased 
benefits as age advanced upon them 
and came to view benefit provisions 
as more important even than improve- 
ments in wages and working condi- 
tions. Younger members leaned just 
as far in the other direction, with the 
result that young craftsmen finally de- 
clined to join organizations which 
took much in the form of dues and 
promised them little return until the 
remote time when death or old age 
would make them eligible for benefits. 

Later organizations of printers suc- 
ceeded in keeping benefit plans within 
bounds. By the middle of the cen- 
tury scattered printers’ unions at- 
tained sufficient strength to form a na- 
tional organization, which became the 
International Typographical Union 
and has existed continuously since 
then. New York City gave birth to 
the first of the printers’ unions, with 
none other than Horace Greeley, re- 
nowned publicist, as its first president, 
and, as the chief publishing and print- 
ing center of the country, has played 
a large part in the history of typo- 
graphical unionism. 

Whether the unemployment relief 
work undertaken by “Big Six” should 
be emulated in other craft organiza- 
tions is a matter to be determined by 
the leaders and workers in those 
unions in the light of their circum- 
stances and experiences. It can only 
be said for the New York Typo- 
graphical Union that its members take 
great pride and comfort in the results 
of their humanitarian efforts. 





WOMEN IN 


LAUNDRIES 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


NE outstanding characteristic 
O of our present civilization is a 

constant and rapid change in 
many customs and methods. A score 
of years works veritable revolutions 
in regard to some of the most every- 
day activities of life. Witness the 
great change in the way we get our 
clothes washed and cleaned. 

The days of Monday washes and 
Tuesday ironings, with housewives 
wearied from bending over washtubs 
and standing long hours wielding flat- 
irons, are becoming less and less com- 
mon. New laundry methods have 


come into favor. Washing and iron- 
ing, like so many industrial processes 


formerly done by the women of the 
household under their own roofs for 
their own families, have evolved into 
a standardized service performed 
outside the home in plants similar to 
factories in equipment and methods. 
There are various reasons for this 
change. Power machinery and the 
cheap rates possible from systematic 
handling of large volumes of work 
have gone a long way toward induc- 
ing people to relieve themselves of 
burdensome duties. A New York 
State report in 1924 briefly enumer- 
ated the following conditions as 
largely responsible for the revolution 
of the laundry industry: A steadily in- 
creasing number of women are em- 
ployed outside the home; those not 
so employed engage others to do their 
washing in greater numbers than ever 
before; domestic workers are increas- 
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ingly expensive and difficult to obtain; 
more people are living in apartments 
than formerly; apartments are becom- 
ing smaller, with poorer facilities for 
washing and ironing. 

At any rate, the laundry industry 
has become an important one in this 
country and one that offers increasing 
employment opportunities to both 
women and men. Census figures tell 
an interesting story of its development. 
In 1900 for the first time the Census 
carried the classification “steam laun- 
dries,” showing a total of 21,945— 
12,014 men and 9,931 women—em- 
ployed in such plants. In 1920 there 
was a total of 156,074 persons— 
69,301 men and 86,773 women— 
gainfully occupied as operatives, own- 
ers, managers and officials in laun- 
dries and cleaners and renovators of 
clothing. For 1930 comparable Cen- 
sus figures are not yet available, since 
data have been published according 
to industrial rather than occupational 
groupings as formerly. Laundries 
and cleaning, dyeing and pressing 
shops had a total in 1930 of 419,090 
employees engaged in the industry. 
This number includes clerical work- 
ers, chemists, and others employed in 
the industry who should be excluded 
for comparison with the 1920 occupa- 
tional figures, but as yet the data are 
in a form precluding such separation. 
Detailed and comparable occupa- 
tional data are, however, available 
for fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia, and indicate trends in the 
industry. To get some idea of the 
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expansion of the industry in the past 
decade, let us allow in the national 
figure a deduction of 28 per cent for 
clerical and other workers excluded 
in an occupational grouping. This 
seems a more than ample adjustment, 
according to the state figures. We 
should then have left approximately 
302,000 employees, which would be 
a 94 per cent advance over 1920, 
which is practically the same percent- 
age of increase as that for the fourteen 
states and the District in the decade, 
according to occupational grouping. 
Alabama had a 156 per cent, Ar- 
kansas a 147 per cent, West Virginia 
a 142 per cent, and Arizona a 122 
per cent increase in 1930 over 1920 
among those engaged definitely in 
laundry and cleaning activities. To 


be sure, the states in question are not 
the large industrial ones; but the 
laundry industry is independent, for 


the most part, of other industrial 
resources. 

Formerly laundry work when done 
in the home was considered almost 
exclusively a woman’s job. With its 
industrialization it has continued to 
give employment to thousands of 
women, for it is only natural that 
many women, unskilled in factory 
processes, who are forced to work for 
wages outside the home would turn 
to a type of work with which as house- 
wives they have become familiar. But 
the invtry also has opened up thou- 
sands of opportunities to men. Of 
the 419,090 employees in this indus- 
trial line in 1930, slightly more than 
half were men. However, that the 
laundry processes are still performed 
to a greater degree by women is evi- 
denced by the 1930 occupational 
figures for the fourteen states and the 
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District. These show that women 
outnumbered men in all but two cases. 
The tremendous growth of the 
laundry industry is stressed by the 
above figures. Another fact to be 
stressed is the change in the character 
of the industry since its early days. 
There has been an expansion in regard 
to the kinds of articles laundered. 
Until 1915 it was chiefly a shirt-and- 
collar business, with a slowly growing 
commercial and family trade. Then 
came the electric washer, and the 
laundryman, in order to compete, de- 
veloped, first, a wet-wash service with 
a pound basis of charge, and then the 
rough-dry and finished family services. 
Another significant change is the 
industry’s development from _hap- 
hazard and individualistic methods to 
scientific and efficient group operation. 
A specific efficiency move has been 
the merging, under one operating 
control of several laundries offering 
many kinds of service. Moreover, 
laundries have consolidated into cor- 
porations to get the benefits of whole- 
sale methods and expert management. 
Thus laundries are now comparable 
in methods to other factories, although 
unlike factory work the industry does 
not create a commodity from raw ma- 
terial; rather it renovates articles 
which it does not own and receives 
pay for service. As one progressive 
laundry owner has said: ‘“‘We are not 
so much an industry as a public utility 
and as such should be classed with 
electric light companies and telegraph 
and telephone services.’ The indus- 
try has a relation to the public which 
gives rise to certain problems different 
from those of factories. 
The chief problem of this type in- 
volving the workers is the question of 
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hours. It used to be taken for granted 
that to conform to the housewife’s de- 
sire to send out laundry on Monday 
and to have it completed in the earlier 
part of the week, irregularity of hours 
—very long ones on certain days in 
the week and short ones on others— 
was a necessary handicap. In 1912 
a study of laundries by the Federal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 87 
per cent of the workers as having such 
irregular hours. In a study of women 
in laundries by the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
made in 1927-28, the hour situation 
was found to have been greatly modi- 
fied, due largely to a reeducation of 
housewives by laundry owners and to 
the use of staggered systems of collec- 
tion and delivery. 

The Women’s Bureau survey cov- 
ered 290 laundries in 23 cities, situated 
in 17 states in the East, South, West 
and Middle West, including some 20,- 
000 women, who comprise a little 
over four-fifths of the total number 
of employees in the plants. Negro 
women constituted a little over one- 
fourth of the women employed. Cer- 
tainly the data collected in this study 
give a representative picture of laun- 
dies as related to women workers in 
matters of hours, wages, working con- 
ditions, policies and personnel. 

Great irregularity in hours was no 
longer common. In fact, little varia- 
tion in daily hours in a plant, except 
the Saturday half-holiday, was found. 
Three-tenths of the women reported 
had a daily schedule of 8 hours or 
under, and not far from half the 
women had a weekly schedule of 48 
hours or under. Good standards in 
force in the Western States helped to 
bring up the hour level, since 97 per 
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cent of the women in the Western 
laundries had such hour schedules. 
As a contrast was the situation in the 
laundries visited in certain Southern 
States, where hours were longer than 
in any other section; 82 per cent of 
the women had a day of over 9 and 
including 10 hours, and not far from 
half had a week of 54 hours and over. 
That overtime was no longer a strik- 
ingly serious problem in the industry 
but was still one challenging attention 
was the fact that 10 per cent of the 
white women and 19 per cent of the 
negro women had worked overtime. 
In this respect the Southern States 
also had the poorest record. 

What can the women in laundries 
expect to earn? Before discussing 
this question it is of interest to point 
out the kinds of work performed by 
women in the industry. Women are 
found to some extent in all the laun- 
dry processes. When the clothes are 
brought to the plant women mark 
them and in many cases sort them. 
They wash by hand the fine linen and 
silk. The machine washing, however, 
is done largely by men. After the 
washing the starching is done, usually 
by a machine but sometimes by hand. 
The next process, drying of clothes, is 
done by three methods. The flat 
pieces and common body clothes are 
put in an extractor, a rapidly spinning 
metal basket, operated sometimes by 
women but usually by men. Articles 
dried in this way must be shaken by 
hand before they go to the ironer. 
Articles are dried also in a tumbler, a 
large container filled with hot air, that 
tumbles clothes back and forth. Col- 
lars and sometimes body clothes are 
dried by being hung on a rack that re- 
volves or travels on moving hangers 
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into a heated room. The ironing is 
done in three ways: by running the 
articles through flat-work ironers with 
steam-heated rollers, by placing them 
in steam-heated presses, and by the 
use of an iron by hand—processes 
done almost exclusively by women. 
The articles are then folded and laid 
on tables or moving belts to be sorted 
into respective bundles, jobs almost 
entirely performed by women. In ad- 
dition to these major processes there 
are other kinds of services connected 
with wet wash and rough-dry work. 

In regard to the wages paid in the 
industry there is nothing spectacular 
in regard to opportunity to report, 
although they compare rather favor- 
ably with the earnings of the average 
woman in factory work. The median 
for the white women included in the 
Women’s Bureau survey was $16.10 
—half the women earning more and 
half less than this amount; for negroes, 
$8.85. Less than a fifth of the white 
women and only one per cent of the 
negroes earned as much as $20. 
Wages were noticeably higher in the 
Western States than in the other sec- 
tions, the median for white women in 
the Western laundries being $17.90, 
and for negroes (only 16 women), a 
trifle less, $17.50. The South showed 
medians of $13.95 and $7.15, respec- 
tively, and negro women constituted 
more than four-fifths of the women in 
the Southern laundries included. 

The highest pay for any of the oc- 
cupational groups for both white and 
negro women was for marking and 
sorting, the medians being $17.35 and 
$11.90, for the two races, respectively. 
By far the largest proportion of white 
and negro women were engaged in 
flat-work ironing, with medians of 
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$14.55 and $8.65, respectively. For 
white women this occupational group 
was the lowest paid and for negroes 
the next to the lowest. 

Though the industry is not one of 
high wages for women, it has the ad- 
vantage of giving steady, year-round 
employment in most places. Census 
figures for the country as a whole on 
volume of business done in each month 
of the year in 1925 by 3,568 power 
laundries show an average variation 
of only 3.6 per cent. In resorts de- 
pending upon tourist trade at certain 
times of the year, it becomes, how- 
ever, seasonal in nature. 

In the matter of working condi- 
tions in laundries, the past few years 
have brought about a noticeable im- 
provement along certain lines, that 
has gone hand-in-hand with scientific 
progress of the industry. It has been 
found in this industry as in others that 
bad conditions “‘don’t pay,” and there 
is growing tendency among laundry 
owners to work for solution of cer- 
tain problems peculiar to the industry. 

Air conditions are an outstanding 
and a constant problem in laundries. 
The washing and ironing generate 
heat and steam, and in too many laun- 
dries this condition is still taken for 
granted as was the irregularity of 
daily hours before that was found pos- 
sible of correction. The desirable 
standard of a temperature of about 
68° F. with a relative humidity of 
approximately 55 per cent, and with 
air in gentle motion, is worth striving 
for but difficult of attainment in laun- 
dries. However, no matter how good, 
how expensive, the mechanical equip- 
ment may be, with temperature of 80° 
and over no human machine can re- 
main efficient for long or continue to 
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produce good work. Inthe Women’s 
Bureau survey the recording of tem- 
peratures by means of a sling psy- 
chrometer showed one-fourth of the 
dry bulb readings to be 80° and over. 
Of these readings of 80° and over, a 
little over a fifth had a relative humid- 
ity of 60 per cent and more. The 
agents in the survey described the at- 
mosphere in connection with the read- 
ings as being “warm or hot” in about 
half the cases. It must be remem- 
bered that the agents were not phys- 
ically active as were many of the em- 
ployees working in such an environ- 
ment. Though the workers because 


they were more or less-acclimated to 
these conditions may not have felt the 
same amount of discomfort, never- 
theless they were likely to become fa- 
tigued more quickly as a result of sur- 
rounding heat and humidity. 
Authorities have decreed that natu- 


ral ventilation alone in laundries is in- 
adequate in practically every case, but 
one-third of the plants inspected by 
the Women’s Bureau study had only 
natural ventilation thrdbughout. Only 
nine laundries had a complete system 
of artificial ventilation installed, eight 
of these being in the Middle Western 
group. Of 214 laundries for which 
this item was reported, only 11 per 
cent had hoods with exhausts over all 
flat-work ironers to carry off hot air 
and steam, Other ventilating devices 
such as skylights, exhaust pipes in con- 
nection with tumblers and drying 
rooms, and exhaust fans in outer walls 
were found in some plants, but there 
was need in the majority of laundries 
for better ventilating systems as an 
aid to both health and efficiency. 
Another matter of paramount im- 
portance in laundries is the prevention 
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of accidents. Unguarded machinery, 
falls of persons, hot substances, ex- 
plosions, and electricity were found 
to be the chief causes of injuries in 
laundries, according to a Women’s 
Bureau study of industrial accidents 
among women in three states in 1919- 
20. The liability to accident and its 
severity vary greatly on the different 
machines used in laundries. Very seri- 
ous accidents have been caused by flat- 
work ironers without guards, hands 
having been badly crushed and burned 
by being caught between the hot roll- 
ers. Only 7 of the 290 laundries vis- 
ited in the Women’s Bureau survey 
had flat-work ironers without guards. 
But in 92 plants extractors without 
guards were found and in 45 laundries 
extractors were seen in operation with 
the covers fastened up, conditions 
conducive to serious accidents. No 
guards on presses were reported in 44 
laundries and slippery floors likely to 
cause falls in 24 laundries. The 
Laundryowners National Association 
drew up in 1924 a general safety code, 
but there is need for considerably 
more education among laundry own- 
ers to bring about widespread adop- 
tion of these rules and to make for 
greater safety for workers. 

In performing certain jobs in laun- 
dries women are under a definite 
strain. For example, the operation 
of presses by means of a foot treadle 
was found to be a fairly common prac- 
tice, in force in 166 laundries in the 
survey, and is one to be ruled out in 
view of the strain and resulting fa- 
tigue. The old-fashioned body irener, 
operated by two foot treadles is even 
more of a strain on the worker. For- 
tunately this equipment is becoming 
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obsolete although it was still in use in 
a few plants inspected in the survey. 

A certain amount of strain is con- 
nected with monotonous jobs, of 
which there are many in the laundry 
industry. A feasible way of prevent- 
ing undue fatigue in many such in- 
stances is change of job. For example, 
| such change is not uncommon with the 
three groups of women working on 
the large flat-work ironers. One group 
shakes out the pieces and spreads them 
on a bar ready for the next group, the 
feeders, to place on the moving can- 
vas that carriers the pieces under the 
rolls, and the third group takes off 
and folds the ironed pieces. It is of 


interest to mention in passing that in 
certain up-to-date laundries a me- 
chanical device has now taken the 
place of the first group of women. 
Constant standing is another strain 
on women and cause of fatigue typical 


of laundries, and can be obviated to 
some extent by having seats available 
whenever rest may be taken. Some 
operations can be done either sitting 
or standing, and in such cases chairs 
should be provided so that the work- 
ers can sit and stand as desired. Seats 
for all employees were supplied in 
only 19 laundries of the survey and 
for some workers in 118 others. 
What kind of women are attracted 
to laundries as a means of livelihood? 
The industry has never been con- 
sidered a young girl’s field of employ- 
ment. The older woman who is ex- 
perienced in housework or who for 
some time has been out of work is 
more likely to drift into a laundry 
when in need of a job. Figures ob- 
tained in the Women’s Bureau study 
bear out this statement—nearly 28 
per cent of the white women and 12 
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per cent of the negroes were 40 years 
of age or over. Laundries may be 
said also to give greater industrial op- 
portunity to negroes than do factories, 
especially in the South, with negroes 
forming four-fifths of the total num- 
ber of women in the laundries visited 
there. Large proportions of negro 
women were also found in the Chicago 
and Cleveland laundries included, 
over three-fifths of the women in the 
former and nearly one-half in the 
latter being negroes. 

That laundries attract married 
women workers is also evidenced by 
the Bureau study. They constituted 
the largest of the conjugal groups 
among the women whose marital 
status was ascertained, 43 per cent of 
the white and 41 per cent of the negro 
women being married. One-third of 
the white women were single and 
slightly less than a fourth widowed, 
separated and divorced. In the latter 
classification fell three-tenths of the 
negroes; and about the same propor- 
tion were single. 

Women of all ages who have never 
worked outside the home but who 
need employment turn to laundries, 
where so many jobs require no skill. 
If a woman finds it necessary to work 
now and then, the laundry is available 
though she moves from city to city, 
and its work continues year in and year 
out. The woman who has once done 
laundry work is reasonably sure of a 
job if, after several years at home or 
engaged in other kinds of work, she 
wishes to return to the laundry. It is 
not surprising, then, to find a consider- 
able number of women whose experi- 
ence in the industry extends over a 
number of years and who prefer em- 
ployment in laundries. 





PLACE UNION SALESPEOPLE BEHIND 
THE COUNTERS 


By A SALESMAN 


N MY preceding article I have 

| pleaded for the organizing of the 

retail salespeople in unions from 

a humanitarian point of view, from 

a desire to improve their working 

conditions. In this present writing 

I shall go a step further in the mat- 

ter concerning the proposed organ- 

izations. I have in mind two other 
advantages. 

The first advantage is the gain of 
unions numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands of members, adding a vast 
amount of prestige and power to the 
American Federation of Labor. This 
benefit, however, regardless how far- 
reaching, is of small value as com- 
pared to the second one. 

With very few exceptions, unions 
are strong or weak in proportion to 
the demand for union-labeled goods. 
The sale of union-made products is 
the very lifeblood of those organiza- 
tions ; decrease the sales and the power 
of the unions is decreased to that de- 
gree. We should then naturally think 
that this vital phase of union upkeep, 
or, in other words, the marketing of 
union-made goods, lies in union hands 
or at least in those whose owners are 
friendly to unions. But facts prove 
that the opposite is the truth. 

I have heard time and again how 
salespeople attempt to substitute a 
nonunion-made article, trying to dis- 
suade the customer from buying that 
for which he asked by such arguments 
as that union-made goods are higher 
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in price than the nonunion-made, 


’ Knowing human frailty, I shall state, 


without reproach to anyone, that 
great are the number who fall under 
this power of argument. 

Furthermore we must keep in mind 
that it is only the union man or 
woman that asks for union-labeled 
goods. The average customer when 
making purchases has other cares in 
mind than ascertaining whether a pair 
of shoes was made in a union shop or 
the peas were canned in a union fac- 
tory. He falls a victim to the sales- 
man’s art of persuasion and if any- 
thing is left of his own mind, he uses 
it to determine whether the article in 
question will fill the requirement of 
quality, durability, taste and style. 
Union or nonunion made is entirely 
out of his consideration. 

Now let us for a moment think 
what change would take place in the 
marketing of union-labeled goods 
were the retail salespeople union men 
and women. They would assuredly, 
because of union interest, and more- 
over because of self-interest, enthusi- 
astically direct all their art of sales- 
manship and their influence to seek a 
greater outlet for the products made 
by their colleagues. The sale of 
union-made products would at once 
gain so much momentum and become 
so widespread that the markets for 
nonunion wares would practically be 
closed. 

By all means place union salespeo- 
ple behind the counters! 





UNEMPLOYMENT SHELL SHOCK 
A Family Story 


BEFORE 


HE Petti’s home was a 5-room apartment on the ground floor of a modern 
T sient house in a good residential section of the city. It was nicely furnished 

and included a piano and a radio. Mr. Petti also had a small car. 

There were four bright children, all getting along well in the public schools. Mrs. 
Petti, the mother and homemaker, was a woman of more than average intelligence. 
Her special hobby was an active working membership in the ladies auxiliary of a well- 
known fraternal organization. 

Mr. Petti was a steady, sober, reliable man. His occupation as a plumber brought 
him an income of $42 weekly. They paid $35 a month rent and, up to the time that 
Mr. Petti lost his job, they had been able to save about $200. 

With general business depression, trade became very slack and Mr. Petti was laid 
off, without notice, in the middle of a week, and paid only the $20 which was due 
him up to that time. 

AFTER 

For more than eight months he was unable to secure employment. He was oc- 
casionally engaged by neighbors to do small plumbing jobs, but his income from these 
averaged only $4 to $6 weekly. 

Their savings were soon exhausted. First the automobile was sold, then the piano 
and other household articles. 

After two months’ arrearage in rent, they were ordered out. Seeking other quar- 
ters, they found an old wooden house badly in need of repairs in an undeveloped sec- 
tion of the city. The landlord agreed to let them have it rent free for two months 
and at $18 a month thereafter if Mr. Petti would make the necessary repairs. Mr. 
Petti made the repairs, but at the end of two months, when the rent was due, there 
was no money to pay it and Mr. Petti’s mother came to the rescue. She and other 
relatives supported the family. Later Mrs. Petti was forced to appeal to her lodge 
and was allowed $5 a week for a period of ten weeks. 

At first Mr. Petti hesitated to accept aid, but necessity compelled him to. As 
time went on he accepted it as a matter of course and became dependent upon it. His 
strong, self-reliant manner gradually gave way to dependency, despondency and later 
to complete discouragement. 

Mrs, Petti contracted tuberculosis. Three children were sent to Mr. Petti’s 
mother, and the oldest boy was left to care for his mother. 

Mr. Petti became entirely indifferent to conditions at home and his mental faculties 
seemed to have become completely dulled. He finally took to drinking. 

He commenced to talk to himself, and several nights his wife and child were 
awakened by his shrieks. One day he was seen jumping from one roof to another in 
the district. The police were notified, the father was apprehended and committed to 
the Psychopathic Hospital, where he died in three days. The medical examiner stated 
his death was due to exhaustion brought on by delirium tremens. But was that the 
real cause? 
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LIFE AS OBSERVED 


Wealth Wisely Distributed Becomes Commonwealth and 
Invested Capital Can Get the Lion’s Share 


GEORGE CRYSTAL 


E LIVED beside each 

other for many years be- 

fore we discovered that 
we were meant to be friends,” re- 
marked a man of the Labor group 
when speaking of the professors of 
Rutgers University, with whom he and 
his associates were thrown together 
during the 5-day conference of the 
newly formed Labor Institute, June 
8 to 12, 1931.* 

The Labor Institute is to coordinate 
the best thoughts of two extreme uni- 
versities organized into a research 
laboratory in the hope of discovering 
a sound method of handling periodic 
epidemics of general unemployment. 

Rutgers University was selected to 
work on the theoretical research, and 
the American Federation of Labor as 
the university of research acquired 


*A second conference will be held at Rutgers 
beginning June 13, 1932. 


through hard knocks on the battle- 
field of toil. 

The Extension Division of Rutgers, 
directed by Professor Norman Mil- 
ler, brought the two elements to- 
gether. The professors, headed by 
Dr. Eugene E. Agger, and the Labor 
delegates, headed by Spencer Miller, 
Jr., met for the first time on Monday, 
June 8, at Rutgers University. 

The delegates and professors were 
strangers to each other, hence a na- 
tural air of prejudice prevailed. Cour- 
tesy and composure, however, com- 
bined with gentle salutations and 
hearty greetings helped to clear the 
atmosphere. 

Man’s possible influence over an- 
other in no small degree depends 
upon the range of his interests, for 
influence normally requires sympa- 
thetic understanding. 
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LIFE AS OBSERVED 


Everyone assembled soon realized 
the importance of his mission and ad- 
vanced with an open mind to offer the 
best that was in him. 

The topic for discussion was unem- 
ployment. To look for a solution it 
was necessary to attack the problem 
from every angle, to examine the his- 
tory of unemployment periods in the 
past, their origin, development and 
effect, the channel through which nor- 
mal and prosperous currents made 
their way and the leak through which 
they have escaped. 

People living in a certain environ- 
ment, with a certain outlook, describe 
the things they see, and out of these, 
plus what they imagine, is shaped 
their philosophy. That, of course, is 
natural. But it does not get us any- 
where. The world is divided into an 


endless number of environments sym- 
pathetically formed into classes, each 


class laboring under an illusion that 
the other class is out to do it, and the 
best minds of each class are wasting 
their time and energy in trying to 
impoverish their rival class. 


Foresight and Perseverance Essential 


Life is a wilderness in which the 
thoughtless lose their way. Indus- 
trial, social and even spiritual condi- 
tions undergo a constant change. 
Nothing is certain but uncertainty. 

The early pioneer fought his way 
through, carrying away what wealth 
he could grab off the surface. The 
real wealth lies beneath the surface, 
but it requires labor and the harmoni- 
ous effort on the part of the thinker 
and the toiler to coax wealth up to 
the surface and distribute it fairly. 

The forming of a Labor Institute 
under the supervision of a university 
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is the first step ever taken by labor 
in this direction. 

The most difficult trouble with the 
wage-earning class in the past has 
been that in time of depression they 
act like those who become deeply 
moved by a revival sermon and cool 
off as soon as they leave the church. 
They have to be moved too often. © 

“To foresee is to prevent,” says 
an ancient maxim, and for want of 
foresight we often entrust ourselves 
to a quicksand where, in spite of 
every effort we aremiserably engulfed. 

If labor becomes permanently at- 
tached to the root of knowledge it will 
be placed in a position to direct its 
power with foresight, and exert an in- 
fluence that may benefit society in all 
walks of life. 


Twenty-Five Million People Face the 
Agony of Starvation 


Periodic unemployment is a symp- 
tom of an industrial contagious dis- 
ease, carried along in the social body 
for centuries. Approximately every 
decade or so it breaks out in an epi- 
demic, causing misery, suffering and 
death among the wage-earning, sal- 
ary-earning and small merchant 
classes. Then a crop of quick remedies 
usually pours in from every direction. 
The sufferers are being doped up with 
quack prescriptions and are advised to 
divert their minds from the source of 
their troubles until nature takes its 
course and the industrial body begins 
to function again. 

The pain is relieved, but the disease 
goes on, and continues its destructive 
process until complications set in. 

Thus the industrial disease has 
taken on the form of a disastrous epi- 
demic. The present business depres- 
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sion has hit directly nearly a quarter 
of the population in the United States. 
William Green, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, esti- 
mated at that time more than six mil- 
lion people unemployed, and with 
their dependents number approxi- 
mately twenty-five million. An addi- 
tional multitude of poor people, whose 
income has been cut to the edge of 
starvation, are living in painful fear, 
menaced on one side by desperate 
competition with hungry people driven 
to a point of madness, and threatened 
on the other side with curtailment of 
their services through technological 
improvements, and the dreadful ap- 
prehension of human discard at old 
age. 

Yes, that is grippingly tragic! But 
why do those people neglect in time of 
plenty to guard their families against 
the contingency of unemployment, 
sickness and old age. 

Because their income in normal 
times is not enough to provide for 
modern living requirements and to set 
aside a contingency fund for the haz- 
ardous future dreadfully shadowed in 
the mind of every wage-earner. And 
if the head of a family is inclined to 
be thrifty he is facing the risk of a dis- 
harmonious home life, caused by in- 
dustry with the aid of high-power 
sales methods employed in its effort to 
dispose of constantly increased pro- 
duction. Thus industry unconsciously 
inveigles the public into habits of mod- 
ern comfortable living which is per- 
fectly acceptable and enjoyed by all. 
But it fails to provide the necessary 
flow of steadily increased income to 
enable the public to consume a reason- 
able portion of its production. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Commerce stepped in with a system 
of credit based on special banking 
manipulation to supply the surplus 
product of industry to wage-earners 
who were willing to mortgage their 
future earnings. They worked the new 
credit system beyond its capacity, 
shooting up an inflated boom, and 
when the banks called for a liquida- 
tion the credit structure began to shake 
and threw the whole country into a 
panic, 


What Can Be Done? 
By the University— 


But the public is under the impres- 
sion that universities are subsidized 
by capital and professors are snob- 
bishly trained to look down on the la- 
boring class. If such an impression is 
true, why should labor look to a uni- 
versity for a solution to its problem? 

For several good, true and sound 
reasons. 

First: To clear the clouds of mis- 
apprehension on the part of the wage- 
earning class against a class of people 
who devote their lives in quest of the 
origin of human complications, sacri- 
ficing wealth for the gain of true 
knowledge, and, contrary to popular 
belief, trained religiously to believe 
that human service is the highest form 
of self-interest. That to center on 
one’s self and overlook one’s relation- 
ship to society is to summon misery. 

Second: They offer their findings to 
whomever it may concern, in the form 
of naked truth, using their work as 
seed for the growth of thought, and it 
is only natural for them to prefer to 
plant their seeds in fertile soil, for 
they believe that to endow people with 
the means of thought is to place in 
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their possession the most powerful of 
all the instruments of conquest. 

The endless quarrel between capital 
and labor is like guerilla warfare. It 
gradually weakens both camps. Every 
individual is a chaos of desires, emo- 
tions and ideas. Revengeful victories 
on either side are like setting a bulldog 
upon customers at the entrance of your 
store. The solution, of course, is not 
simple. Every direction leading to 
relief is tied up with sociological com- 
plications that must be cleared up and 
unraveled patiently. The university 
has the facilities for surveying the so- 
cial field and is capable of laying out a 
working map for a road that will lead 
to social safety and contentment. It 
requires a Napoleon, however, to 
bring labor and industry to an operat- 
ing agreement to pave that road. 


Face the Facts and Clear the Rocks 


“Get your principles right,” said 
Napoleon, “and the rest will be a 
mere matter of detail.” 

Unemployment insurance is being 
discussed widely and offered by many 
as a basis for a solution. Close obser- 
vation leads one to doubt the sound- 
ness of an insurance plan based on un- 
certain events involving an indefinite 
number and volume of risks. 

An index kept by the National Em- 
ployment Exchange in New York will 
serve as a warning against one of the 
many hazardous elements with which 
the science of insurance would be con- 
fronted. 

During the first four months of 
1931 twenty-nine men applied for 
every position the Exchange had open. 
In April, 1930, there were ten appli- 
cants for every similar position, while 
in April, 1929, there were only two 
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and a fraction. The industrial, com- 
mercial and financial system of hit and 
miss does not lend itself to insurance 
which is based on clearly defined risks. 

Under the existing social develop- 
ment everyone is aiming to make hay 
while the sun shines, taking on extra 
help when business is brisk and laying 
them off without notice at the first in- 
dication of a weak spot on the market. 

Those who have passed the age of 
50 are the first to be let go, and they 
have to wait until an acute scarcity of 
labor sets in before they are put to 
work again. 

With the passing of the age of 60, 
one forfeits his chance of employment. 

The younger wage-earner, with a 
record of steady employment to his 
credit, can hardly be accepted as an 
unemployment insurance risk in the 
face of constant readjustment due to 
displacement of direct labor through 
technological inventions and improve- 
ments which affect not alone skilled 
and unskilled labor but office help and 
sales people as well. 

Unemployment insurance, if forced 
upon the United States in its present 
unsettled stage, will act like opium on 
a nervous patient. It will clear the 
nerves for a short while, but to keep 
him from collapse it will be necessary 
to feed him on dope. Nor will protest 
and criticism get us anywhere. An 
operation is more likely to help the so- 
cial structure gain enough strength to 
undergo a radical cure. The opera- 
tion must consist of: 

A. A cut in the working hours per 
week, based on the number of people 
idle, to allow industry to digest the 
abnormal labor surplus. 

B. Increased pay, based on a mini- 
mum of $1 per hour and up, according 
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to skill, knowledge, talent, supply and 
demand. 


An Unemployment Savings Fund to 
Keep Circulation from Freezing 


C. The equivalent of one hour a 
working day should be added, set aside 
and paid by the employer on each pay- 
day to a special fund designated by 
the Government. The funds should 
flow back into general circulation 
through legal investment and reinvest- 
ments directed under Government su- 
pervision. That amount should be 
credited to each earning individual 
and should draw not less than the cur- 
rent legal compound interest and a 
reasonable dividend. When one is 
out of work and until he is employed 
again, he should have the privilege of 
drawing a weekly amount in the same 
manner as he draws from his savings 
bank, but the amount should not ex- 
ceed one-third of his average weekly 
earning for the past three months. 
When his credited amount becomes 
exhausted his unemployment drawing 
should stop. At the age of 50, one 
should be entitled to draw in bulk the 
full amount of the accumulation. In 
case of death the accumulation should 
go to the lawful heirs or designated 
beneficiaries. 


Retirement Insurance 


D. Old age must be provided for! 
The thought that after giving one’s 
best years to the service of society one 
should run the risk of begging for 
one’s existence in the declining years is 
dreadful to the individual and a men- 
ace to society at large. The equiv- 
alent of fifteen minutes for each work- 
ing day should be set aside to the 
credit of each employee and paid by 
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the employer at payday to an old-age- 
insurance fund designated by national 
law. Old-age insurance should start 
from the day one earns his first dollar 


to the age of 60. From the 6oth 
birthday on, the payment of premium 
should cease, and regardless of 
whether one retires or continues to 
work, a weekly amount should auto- 
matically be paid to the insured and 
should continue regularly every week 
to the end of life. In case of death 
before or after the age of 60 the accu- 
mulated premium plus compound in- 
terest and dividend should be paid to 
the legal survivors or to those desig- 
nated by will. Existing insurance 
companies are equipped to handle 
such business. 


A Sound Investment 


Why place the whole burden of the 
wage-earners’ problem on the shoul- 
ders of industry and force a levy upon 
the income of invested capital? Be- 
cause economy does not consist in 
reckless hoarding of capital. Such a 
course may help capital get by. But 
getting by is one thing, and sinking 
roots another. My proposal does not 
levy upon any one. It demands an in- 
vestment to create an uninterrupted 
general buying power. 

Great fortunes wisely distributed 
will act like the clouds which the sun 
lifts from the sea to be poured out in 
rain, and by the law of gravitation 
comes back to the sea. Wealth finally 
becomes commonwealth and invested 
capital gets the lion’s share. 

How are we to compete on the 
world’s market with a prohibitive la- 
bor bill on our estimate sheet? By a 
systematic method of brain exercise. 
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The normal annual business turn- 
over of the United States amounts to 
about 90 billion dollars, out of which 
President Hoover estimated, in his ad- 
dress delivered in Indianapolis on 
June 15, that our average annual pro- 
duction of movable goods before the 
depression was about 50 billion dol- 
lars. We exported yearly about 5 
billion dollars, and the world disrup- 
tion has temporarily reduced our ex- 
ports to about 3% billions. 

In plain language it means that in 
the world market we have at best a 5- 
billion-dollar-a-year customer while 
on our domestic market we have an 
8 5-billion-dollar customer. When our 
foreign customer got into trouble we 
lost 1% billion dollars worth a year 
of his business. When our domestic 
customer got into trouble we lost 12 
billion dollars worth of business for 
the same period. 

To which customer are we going to 
cater first? 

To regain the 12 billion dollars a 
year business from our domestic cus- 
tomer and keep that gain firmly estab- 
lished we must cooperate with our 
customer on the basis outlined. 

To compete with labor on foreign 
markets we have two alternatives: 
One is to outwit them in invention, 
efficiency and management. The other 
is to drag our labor down to the 
standard of life tolerated by foreign 
labor. American labor will cooper- 
ate with the first alternative. If the 
second alternative is attempted a 
bitter struggle will ensue, disastrous 
to all concerned. 


Planning Ahead 


E. The stabilization of industry 
through forecasting, planning and 
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production control has been advocated 
from many quarters as a safety valve 
against abrupt unemployment. That 
can hardly be accomplished, however, 
without the power of monopoly and 
the Sherman and Clayton acts prohibit 
such combinations. 

But municipalities may cooperate 
with their states, and states may coop- 
erate with the Federal authorities in 
the establishment of a long-range 
planning board to keep track of all 
public needs, encourage and develop 
plans, specifications and sources of 
finance years in advance and be pre- 
pared at all times to release public 
works in any section of the United 
States as soon as the local industries 
show indications of slackening activ- 
ities and reduced payrolls. 

The public, through its various gov- 
ernmental agencies, consumes approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the nation’s 
business turnover. Hence, its weight, 
properly placed, is heavy enough to 
keep the social structure in balance. 

The idea outlined in this paper may 
sound like “paternalism” to some peo- 
ple. To those we may say that pa- 
ternalism is only a syllable designed 
to keep fools meekly in the breadline. 

The average individual is powerless 
to conquer singlehanded the difficulties 
a limited uncertain income threatens 
to overtake, assurance of helpfulness 
and cooperation being essential. 


Light lies ahead. The United 


States will emerge from its slump 
aided, not by those who shake the red 
rag, but by the combined efforts of its 
thinkers and toilers. 














FACTS IN FIGURES 


SHALL WE ABANDON OUR STANDARDS? 


Capitalizing Good Spirits 


N A period of prosperity, when 

business expands year after year, 

a spirit of confidence and optimism 
grows; and so great is our belief in 
prosperity and the future that we 
capitalize our good spirits. We bor- 
row against the future with assur- 
ance that expansion will keep on as 
it has in the past. People are glad to 
lend money and do not press for re- 
payment. Borrowing creates credit 
to produce more goods; producing 
employs workers; employed workers 
buy more goods; and they, in turn, 
borrow against the future to buy on 
installment; their buying creates a 
still greater demand—and so the 
snowball of business activity rolls up. 
Business continues at a rapid rate as 
long as the majority are confident in 
the future and believe in established 
standards, such as prices of goods, 
wage rates, interest rates, securities 
for credit. But eventually the snow- 
ball of expansion rolls too large; 
either production increases faster 
than consumption or money is diverted 
to speculation, or some other un- 
balance throws the delicate adjust- 
ment of economic forces out of kilter. 
Some event like a stock-market crash 
or a decline in prices shocks the pub- 
lic to a realization that all is not well 
in the business world. 
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Distrust Undermines the Structure 


Then begins a complete reversal of 
policy. Confidence gives place to 
fear. The merchant who ordered 
1,000 yards of sheeting cuts his order 
to 250; hundreds of others cut their 
orders; the mill slows down produc- 
tion and lays men off; these unem- 
ployed men can not buy; the merchant 
finds he can not sell his goods and 
cuts his orders still further. And so 
the vicious spiral of deflation winds 
itself further downward. Prices de- 
cline and the bank, which was glad to 
give credit to the wholesale grocer on 
easy terms a year ago, now sees the 
value of his goods shrinking and is 
doubtful whether he can pay his debts. 
The bank presses for payment. The 
merchant who has sold goods on 
credit to the corner grocer in Middle- 
burg, Ohio, can not pay his bills until 
the corner grocer pays him. He too 
presses for payment. The corner 
grocer has carried several unemployed 
families on credit and can not pay his 
bills until he has collected from his 
customers. And so the chain of credit 
contraction grows. 

The bank, which loaned money on 
easy terms a year ago in the boom, 
is now very cautious about making 
loans; business men, who depend on 
credit to meet business expenses, find 
it hard to borrow. The entire mech- 
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anism of business transactions is 
slowed down. 


Business Toboggans Downward 


Just as business kept on expanding 
in boom times, so now in depression 
it keeps on contracting. But as busi- 
ness slows down, various things hap- 
pen which are exceedingly destructive. 
The farmer who took a loan of 
$1,000 when his wheat sold for $2.50 
a bushel could pay it off with 400 
bushels. But when the price of wheat 
dropped to 50 cents a bushel it took 
2,000 bushels to pay off the loan. 
Thus the fall in prices puts a heavy 
burden on debtors at a time when 
their creditors are pressing for pay- 
ment. Many can not pay their debts 
and go bankrupt, others pay their 
debts but only with the utmost good 
management and economy. And 
meanwhile the atmosphere of fear 
permeates the business world. Cred- 
itors are afraid to lend money; mer- 
chants are afraid to order; manufac- 
turers, with their orders diminishing, 
cut production and lay off men. In- 
vestors sell their stocks, driving stock 
prices downward. The banks, which 
have investments in stocks and bonds 
and loans, find their assets shrinking. 
Depositors are frightened and with- 
draw their bank accounts. The bank 
which has only $1 in ready cash and 
reserves for every $10 of deposits, 
hurries to sell stocks and bonds and 
press for payment on loans, to get 
ready money. Fear increases; there 
is a “‘run’’ on the bank; it fails. Thus 
much business wreckage is due to 
fear. 

Paying off debts is a good thing if 
it is not carried too far. Unques- 
tionably many loans are granted in 
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prosperity which should never be 
made; many orders for goods are 
too large; many manufacturers are 
turning out goods which can not be 
bought; the gap between producing 
power and consuming power widens. 
Where extravagances occur, they 
must eventually be corrected; where 
consuming power falls short it must 
be balanced with production again. 
But if the process of debt paying or 
“deflation” is allowed to go too far it 
sets up a chain of events which brings 
immeasurable loss and destruction— 
unnecessarily—unemployment, _ busi- 
ness failures, bank failures, and finally 
crisis and panic. 


Deflation Has Gone Far Enough 


The point is to stop deflation when 
it has gone far enough—before it 
goes too far. 

Leading economists believe we 
have already reached this point in the 
present depression. A number of 
business indicators confirm their judg- 
ment: (1) The prices of commodities, 
which rose to a high peak in the war, 
have now been entirely deflated and 
are back at pre-war levels. (2) 
Prices of stocks which rose to an un- 
precedented height in the “Coolidge 
bull market,” are now back at 1923 
levels, where they were before the 
bull market began. (3) Our banks 
have reduced their indebtedness by 
9 billion dollars in the past two years; 
that is, loans have shrunk by one 
quarter of their total value. This is 
an amazing reduction in credit; in the 
depression of 1921 bank indebtedness 
shrank by only 5 billion dollars. (4) 
Production of our industries in No- 
vember was 38 per cent below nor- 
mal. Our country has never before 
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experienced so drastic a decline; for 
over two years production has been 
belownormal. (5) Bank failures and 
business failures have eliminated 
thousands of inefficient firms—and in 
the general collapse many good com- 
panies have also gone down. In 1931, 
28,285 firms failed and 2,185 banks 
were suspended ; failures in both these 
groups were higher than ever before 
in history. 

If business expansion and stock 
prices reached record heights in the 
boom of 1929, certainly deflation has 
carried business activity to unprece- 
dented depths in the 1931 depression. 
Business in general in the United 
States is now operating at scarcely 
half its normal rate. In December, 
1931, business activity was at 46 per 
cent below normal; never before in 
the history of our country has it fallen 
so low. 


Deflation Ills 


What is the effect of deflation on 
our national life? 

American living standards have 
been built up slowly, over a long 
period of time. Many working men 
today, for instance, enjoy a standard 
of well-being and even comfortin some 
cases, which was unknown before 
the nineteenth century. The income 
of a factory worker, in terms of the 
goods it would buy, was 25 per cent 
higher in 1929 than in 1899. Work- 
time was shorter by 8 hours a week. 
These improving standards—which 
make an immeasurable difference in 
the wage-earner’s life, in his ability 
as a workman and citizen, in the 
future for his children—are the slow 
outgrowth of effort for betterment 
and our changing institutions. They 
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are built up, step by step, through the 
efforts of trade unions, through the 
increasing efficiency of industry with 
modern machinery, through changing 
policies on the part of management; 
and they involve a delicate mechanism 
of business adjustments, which, if de- 
stroyed, will take years to rebuild. 
Even in 1929, at the peak of pros- 
perity, some 20,000,000 of our peo- 
ple, it is estimated, were living below 
the level of health and efficiency. We 
had raised living standards in gen- 
eral, but these millions—one-sixth of 
our population—were still in poverty. 
The group of workers living above 
the minimum for health and efficiency 
included at that time some 60,000,000 
wage and small-salaried workers and 
small farmers with their families— 
about half our population. Their 
living standards varied from the mini- 
mum level at $2,100 a year for a fam- 
ily of five, to a comfort level at $3,000 
a year for five. These families were 
the backbone of our national life— 
self-respecting citizens, preserving our 
customs and institutions, carrying on 
the processes of industry, distribu- 
tion and transportation. An average 
standard of life in this group (be- 
tween the maximum and minimum), 
provided a comfortable home, with 
quite a complete set-up of furnishings. 
A large proportion of the families 
owned low-priced automobiles, pi- 
anos, victrolas or radios. Many 
homes included telephones, rugs on 
the floors, or modern conveniences, 
such as refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, washing machines. Most fami- 
lies had a small savings account and 
were protected by life insurance. 
They could afford adequate medical 
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care, if it did not run to too great 
expense. They were neatly dressed, 
though not extravagantly. The chil- 
dren were healthy and well nourished. 
Most of them finished grammar 
school and many went through high 
school. 

Of those living at the comfort level, 
the top group for the workers in- 
cluded above, Professor Nystrom 
says: “Families within this group 
seem to possess a higher morale than 
found in any standard of living below. 
They represent the peak of individual 
activity. They are generally very 
ambitious and hard-working, particu- 
larly in their earlier years of family 
life. * * * Children are well. 
clothed, well fed and generally well 
care for. There is less outside eco- 
nomic work carried on by the mothers 
in this than in any preceding group; 
consequently, one finds here the be- 
ginnings of a degree of leisure and 
some outside social activity.” 

Over a period of years we have 
built up living standards capable of 
sustaining among our working people 
a fine type of American citizenship— 
vigorous, healthy, sound in body and 
mind, alert, energetic and ready for 
the responsibilities of industrial and 
community life. Our national well- 
being depends on them. 

Our business also depends on them. 
They buy the automobiles, radios and 
washing machines our factories turn 
out, use the electric current of our 
great power industries, buy furniture, 
rugs, clothing, food, tobacco and cig- 
arettes, travel on street cars and 
busses. We have found in recent 
years that it pays to produce goods in 
quantity and mass production has be- 
come an established part of our in- 
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dustrial system. In the modern era, 
business can not prosper unless our 
20,000,000 workers’ families buy. 

But what has happened in depres- 
sion? There has been a wholesale 
reduction of living standards. Those 
who have kept their jobs took the 
smallest losses, but even they dropped 
to lower levels. In addition nearly 
every family has some unemployed 
relative or friend or neighbor to care 
for, reducing income still more. 
Those out of work lose most of all. 

There is hardly a family whose 
standard of living is intact. Auto- 
mobiles and radios have been sold, or 
payments on them lapsed and they 
were lost. Families have moved, by 
the thousands, to cheaper quarters, 
leaving better homes deserted. Fur- 
niture and rugs have been sold or 
stored; the supply of food and cloth- 
ing cut. In cases where unemploy- 
ment has lasted—as it usually has— 
for a long period, savings are ex- 
hausted, money has been borrowed on 
life insurance to the limit, debts have 
mounted with the grocer, and there is 
a general atmosphere of discourage- 
ment and a breakdown of family 
morale. Illness follows quickly, espe- 
cially for undernourished children. 
The father gradually becomes de- 
spondent and hopeless, dependent on 
charity. A new name has been coined 
for the nervous and mental disorders 
coming from unemployment—‘“‘unem- 
ployment shell shock,” for unemploy- 
ment for long periods has much the 
same effect on character as shell shock 
in the war. 

This destruction of living stand- 
ards has its economic as well as its 
human effects. Production of con- 
sumer goods has fallen to new low 
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levels. In United States and Canada 
automobile production fell below 
1929 by 2,113,000 cars in 1930, and 
by 3,162,000 in 1931. Our produc- 
tion this last year was considerably 
less than half the 1929 output. Men’s 
suits cut this year fell below 1929 by 
over 7,000,000, or 28 per cent (first 
ten months each year). New orders 
for furniture are only half (51 per 
cent) of the 1929 volume. 

Losses in these industries affected 
raw materials; steel was producing at 
only 28 per cent of capacity in Octo- 
ber, compared with 85 per cent in 
October, 1929. Wool goods are 9 
per cent below 1929; coal mines 
(bituminous) are turning out 28 per 
cent less than their 1929 production. 
Our whole production mechanism has 
slowed down to 38 per cent below 
normal. All business is affected and 
business activity, as mentioned above, 
is 46 per cent below normal. 

The tragedy of this damage to liv- 
ing standards is that: (1) Its effects 
may be permanent. Many who have 
had their standards drastically re- 
duced never again recover health, 
spirit, or ambition enough to win back 
what they have lost. (2) It may take 
years to rebuild fallen incomes. 

If deflation continues, then not only 
shall we have great temporary suffer- 
ing and destruction to business organi- 
zations, but we shall permanently im- 
pair the standards essential to Ameri- 
can prosperity and welfare, to check 
these forces of destruction requires 
determined action—and action at 
once. 


1.—Check Deflation 


As noted above, outstanding econ- 
omists believe that deflation has gone 
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far enough, and business records bear 
out this belief. But the public is still 
frightened. Fear may lead to hoard- 
ing, bank runs, bank failures, driving 
deflation still further; it also checks 
buying and normal business, prevent- 
ing recovery. Two measures will help 
to overcome fear. (A) Publishing 
the facts. When a man like Leonard 
Ayres publicly states that “deflation 
has gone far enough to create a basis 
on which recovery can be started,” we 
may indeed take notice, for Mr. Ayres 
is one of the country’s ablest and most 
prominent business observers and a 
keen student of business-depression 
history. As the public become con- 
scious that we now have a basis for 
recovery in this country, fear may be 
overcome. (B) The second measure 
is to buttress our credit institutions, 
so that there will be no cause to fear 
a further epidemic of bank failures. 
This should be accomplished by the 
President’s Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


2.—Hold Wage Standards 


One of the most important of all 
preventive measures is to hold wage 
standards. Wage rates, if reduced, 
recover very slowly and even an ap- 
parently small reduction makes a large 
difference in the family standard of 
living and their buying power. Give 
the man who receives $50 a week a 
IO per cent cut and he loses $260 a 
year—enough to buy and operate a 
small car, or to add to the family 
furniture and buy a radio. Put in 
a blanket cut of 10 per cent for a 
factory of 500 where the wage aver- 
ages $30 a week and you reduce the 
consumer market by $78,000 a year. 
This reduction may last for many 
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years tocome. This is enough to buy 
several hundred small cars, or sev- 
eral thousand sets of furniture or 
large supplies of clothing, shoes, food. 
If we are to recover promptly from 
depression we must preserve wage 
standards. Many employers take ad- 
vantage of a time like this to reduce 
wages, although they could well main- 
tain them. Against such mistaken 
policy there should be strong public 
sentiment. 


3.—Adjust Work Hours 


The third measure to protect our 
standards is reducing work hours. We 


know from careful calculation that 
there are only 35 hours of work a week 
for our 30,000,000 wage-earners to 
do, if all have work who need it. To 
employ 22,000,000 of them a 48- 
hour week and leave 8,000,000 un- 
employed is poor economy, indeed. 
Shortening work hours can give work 
to all, keep families from discourage- 
ment and despair, prevent unemploy- 
ment shell shock, save families from 
illness and degeneration. 

These three measures—check de- 
flation, hold wage standards, shorten 
work hours—are three safeguards 
against future depression wrecks. 





HOW? 


Can you answer this iron molder’s question? 


“You also state the American people in general must live on a 
much smaller budget this year. If that is true then many of us will 
be dead. I have worked 58 days in 13 months. What is true in my 
case is true in nearly all our members in this local; some have not 
done as well as I. I will have earned about $361 this year. Do I 
understand that I, with a family of five, must live on less next year? 
I have mortgaged my home, sold my insurance for nothing, done every- 
thing in my power to take care of my family. I have reached the end 
of my rope and if I understand your statement correctly, I must live 
on less. I wish someone would tell me how to do it, or how to borrow 
some money to live on. Millions for Europe, but not one cent for 
the good clear, honest, American working man.” 








WINTER UNEMPLOYMENT 


ITH city relief breaking 

down, with private charity 

totally unable to meet the 
needs of the unemployed, we are now 
face to face with an unprecedented 
unemployment crisis. Our reports 
from trade unions show that as usual 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
number out of work since December; 
the weighted figures are 21.8 per cent 
out of work in December, 23.1 per 
cent at the first of January. 

Ever since October, unemployment 
has been rising rapidly. Winter lay- 
offs on farms have cost the jobs of 
about 1,250,000 wage-earners, and 
some 1,100,000 more have been laid 
off in industry and salaried positions. 
The army of unemployed has risen to 
8,300,000 (approximately) at the 
first of January. 

January and February are usually 
peak months of unemployment, but 
relief needs will continue at unprece- 
dented levels throughout the year. 
With relief provision totally inade- 
quate for even the winter months, we 
must look ahead now to the needs of 
the year. Only thus can we prevent a 
fearful toll of human wreckage. A con- 


servative estimate places the probable 
unemployment for 1932 between 6 and 
7 million as an average. It will cost 
between 3.5 and 5.7 billions of dollars 
to feed, clothe and house the unem- 
ployed even at bare subsistence levels. 

Already we are hearing from bank- 
rupt cities and towns reports of un- 
precedented suffering they can not 
meet. Some are not even paying their 
school teachers. Community chests, 
after a valiant effort to collect funds 
from private sources, report their 
funds inadequate; the need is four 
times that of 1928, their funds only 25 
per cent more. Isolated industria] sec- 
tions outside the cities—coalfields, tex- 
tile-mill villages—have no resources 
outside their industry to cope with 
their problem. Even large cities are 
not meeting their relief needs. Thus 
the responsibility of caring for those 
out of work is thrown back on their 
relatives, friends and neighbors, who 
can least afford to give of their own 
meager incomes. This burden, added 
to wage cuts and part-time work, re- 
duces our living standards to the point 
of poverty in millions of homes. 


I. Unemployment by Trades! 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 


eee All Trades Building Trades 


Printing Trades Metal Tr 


ades All Othe 
1928-" 29-'30-'31- "32 1928-'29-'30-'31-'32  1928-'29-'30-'31- "32 1928-'29—'30-'31-'32 1928-'29-'30-'31- "32 





Jan 18 15 20 27 322 36 30 38 Si 622 4 
Feb 18 15 22 27 9 33 43 52 5 
Mar 18 14 21 26 38 34 41 52 5 
April 16 12 21 25 32 29 40 50 5 
May 13 11 20 25 25 26 37 48 4 
og 11 20 25 22 19 37 48 a 
uly 12 9 22 26 24 16 39 50 5 
Aug 9 22 26 19 18 39 51 5 
Sept 10 10 21 26 22 21 38 52 5 
Oct 9 11 21 26 18 22 38 53 5 
Nov 10 12 22 27 21 23 42 S4 4 
13 16 23 30 23 32 45 59 3 


PP Pvh how hah 


5 10 177 18 8 15 28 33%, 10 12 12 19 212 
5 10 16 8 18 29 10 11 13 17 
6 il 13. 7 18 27 11 8 13 16 
6 12 12 6 19 29 9 8 12 16 
6 11 12 5 19 28 9 6 13 15 
6 12 10 5 19 31 8 7 14 16 
7 13 13 6 21 32 8 7 16 17 
8 14 9 7 20 30 6 7 16 16 
8 14 8 7 23 31 6 7 14 16 
7 14 8 7 21 31 7 7 13 16 
8 15 783 33 8 9 15 18 
9 15 7 11 25 35 11 10 15 20 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American Federationist. 


? Preliminary. 
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WINTER UNEMPLOYMENT 


Only one agency can meet the relief 
problem now that all other resources 
have been proved inadequate—the 
Federal Government. By taxation, it 
can distribute the burden of this year 
where it can be borne with least injury 
to our citizenship. 

Our unemployment reports show 
62 per cent out of work in buildings; 
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42 per cent in clothing and textiles 
and other manufactures; 47 per cent 
in water transportation and 51 per 
cent among musicians. Nineteen 
cities report an increase in unemploy- 
ment since December, and part-time 
work is running high, with 19 per cent 
who report short schedule. 


Unemployment by Cities 


All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem- decrease unem- decrease Part 
loyed (—) ployed (-) ployed (-—) time 
| ae meal since January since January since 
1932 December? 1932 December? 1932 December! trades 
Atlanta, Ga..........5.. 11 +12 62 -—1 8 +17 19 
Baltimore, Md......... 32 —5 65 -7 16 + 8 22 
Birmingham, Ala...... 29 + 2 81 + 5 17 +1 18 
Boston, Mass........ ui 31 +15 61 +9 16 +29 18 
i See 35 +7 66 +4 25 +9 16 
reer 36 + 2 71 0 21 +4 15 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 14 —13 28 —9 10 —17 27 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 36 +4 64 + 6 18 + 8 23 
Denver, Colo.......... 25 - 1 47 +1 15 — 3 22 
Detroit, Mich......... 31 + 6 72 +15 17 -1 14 
Jersey City, N. J...... 37 + 6 67 +4 24 +10 20 
Los Angeles, Calif...... 31 + 6 58 +10 25 + 3 19 
Milwaukee, Wisc. ..... 25 + 3 61 +4 15 + 2 24 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 25 +11 56 +5 15 +21 13 
New York, N. Y....... 36 + 1 55 + 6 29 —1 24 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 20 +51 56 +20 13 +103 23 
Potemen, N. J.......6. 32 — 2 72 +14 21 —13 11 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 38 +13 72 +1 28 +27 22 
ey 35 +13 66 +14 18 +13 17 
San Antonio, Tex...... 15 +20 81 +4 7 +44 16 
San Francisco, Calif.... 24 +18 67 +34 17 +10 15 
eS eee 22 + 3 55 + 6 15 0 21 
Seattle, Wash......... 32 -— 5 66 — 6 18 —2 15 
Washington, D. C...... 10 +7 45 + 3 3 +21 9 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Ti Kalamazoo Federation of 


Labor is running a relief restau- 

rant and shelter in conjunction 
with the city of Kalamazoo. The city 
furnishes the quarters, light, heat, fuel 
and original equipment. The Federa- 
tion does all the work, furnishes all of 
the supplies, most of which are do- 
nated to us. Our dining room will 
seat 128 ataserving. The dormitory 
will accommodate 51 persons. We are 
equipped with shower baths, supply 
pyjamas, etc. The union barbers have 
three chairs at the station and cut hair 
free two nights a week. We keep their 
shoes repaired free of charge. We are 
distributing 20 gallons of milk daily 
to families with small children. 

In November we served 8,439 
meals; 451 lodgings were given in the 
dormitory. 

Most of the unions are paying the 
dues of members out of work. 

There are more than 4,000 out of 
work. The city’s normal payroll 
numbers about 12,000. 

Unorganized workers have had to 
take the brunt of wage cuts. 

L. W. Porrer, Secretary, 

Kalamazoo Federation of Labor. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Typographical Union No. 47: 
Under our present plan each member 
pays $1 per week into a fund from 
which we pay married members $15 
per week if they get no work; single 
members $10. Our membership is 
around 200. If married members get 
one day’s work a week, they are paid 
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$7.50 and single members $5 if they 
secure one day’s work. If either mar- 
ried or single members secure two 
days work a week they receive no 
benefits. 

About 25 of our members are on 
the benefit list, but an average of 
about 10 receive benefits from week 
to week, averaging between $75 and 
$150 per week. 


E. R. OTTARSON, Secretary, 
Typographical Union No. 47. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


A commissary fund was established 
by the Central Labor Union, six or 
seven years ago, for the relief of 
needy members of organized labor 
and their families. 

The original purpose of the fund 
was to assist members out on strike, 
but it has been in continuous opera- 
tion since that time. Contributions 
are made by most local unions, indi- 
vidual members and friends outside 
the movement. The fund has always 
been adequate to relieve our needy 
members, and we believe will take 
care of our problém this winter. 

Several locals are taking care of 
their own unemployed through assess- 
mefits, entertainments, etc. 

A questionnaire has been sent out 
to the local unions inquiring as to what 
each is doing in the way of keeping 
their unemployed members in good 
standing. This information will be 
reported later. 


Emery C, NELSON, Secretary, 
Minneapolis Central Labor Union. 





TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Members of Typographical Union 
No. 28, composed of 55 members 
who are fortunate enough to have 
steady work, are assessing themselves 
4 per cent of their weekly earnings 
to assist those of our local who are 
less fortunate. 

In the twelve weeks (from October 
10 to December 26, 1931) Typo- 
graphical Local Union No. 28 has 
paid out $910.23 to its unemployed 
members, on a basis of $10 for single 
men and $13.60 for those who are 
classed as head of the house. 

F, E. HempEt, Secretary, 
Galveston Typographical 
Union No. 28. 


MARION, INDIANA 


Local Union 144, Hod Carriers 
and Common Laborers Union, has 
been in need of special help and we 
have made every effort to aid this 
union during the emergency. The 
women here canned foodstuffs while 
the canning season was on, and about 
1,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables 
were put at our disposal. Dances 
have also been given to raise funds. 
We have a business agent employed 
for this work at a salary of $10 a 
week. He is able to assist the men in 
getting little jobs here and there. A 
new labor temple is being erected and 
the work is being rotated among the 
unemployed. 

We were fortunate enough to get 
100 per cent union labor on a new 
filling station, just completed, and the 
labor on this job was rotated. 

The city government has given us 
splendid cooperation in planning work 
programs; $25,000 has been allowed 
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for repair work of various streets in 
Marion, and work on these jobs has 
likewise been rotated. 
ALVIN BARRETT, Secretary, 
Central Trades Council. 


BOSTON WOOD CARVERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The following agreement between 
the employers of wood carvers and 
the Boston Wood Carvers Associa- 
tion has been mutually agreed to: 

The members of the Boston branch 
accept a voluntary reduction in wages 
of 20 per cent, contingent upon the 
following, however: 

Should the employers fail to em- 
ploy 50 per cent or more of our mem- 
bers at the end of six months then the 
present rate of wage is to be restored. 
Also members either now or to be 
employed shall work no more than 
6 hours per day, or at least until 50 
per cent of our members are em- 
ployed, when the 8-hour day may be 
resumed. This agreement to take 
effect December 1, 1931. 


Henry C. BAMBURG, Secretary, 
Boston Wood Carvers Association. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
The Jackson Federation of Labor 


and affiliated unions are serving 500 
meals a day, 7 days a week, to the 
unemployed free of charge. All the 
food is donated and all the work is 
carried out by the unemployed. Not 
one cent is paid out in salary. The 
Federation has two cars used for 
gathering all foodstuffs. Secretary of 
the painters union is using his own car 
and devoting his whole time to the 
work. 

About 50,000 meals were served 
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last winter. This winter the Federa- 
tion expects to find food to serve at 
least 150,000 persons. 
FRANK G. Keyes, Secretary, 
Jackson Federation of Labor. 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


Bakers Union No. 275, through a 
bakery owned by its members and 
other unions and their members, has 
spent nearly $10,000 on improve- 
ments to its plant. All of this work 
went to union men. 

Doan E. Woon, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Bricklayers, Masons and Plaster- 
ers Union No. 14 has to date given 
out $995 in unemployment relief, the 
amount being distributed as follows: 
Donations, $531; loans to members, 
$333; loans for dues, $131. 

Carpenters and Joiners Loca] No. 
51 has loaned, for dues, $122. 

Painters and Decorators have spent 
$225 in sick and other relief work. 

We have no definite figures as to 
Plumbers and Electrical Workers, but 
both locals are taking care of acute 
cases as they arise. 

EpwIin E. Linton, Secretary, 

Trades and Labor Council. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Bakery and Confestionery Work- 
ers Local No. 15 established an un- 
employment benefit fund back in 
1914; 25 cents was taken from each 
month’s dues and paid into this fund. 
At times a special assessment of $1 
has been levied. Also the surplus 
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from social affairs has been paid into 
the fund. 

Every member is supposed to have 
one day’s work per week. If not, he 
receives $5 per week. This relief is 
available over a period of 16 weeks— 
December, January, February and 
March. Since the plan was inaugu- 
rated, $5,772 have been paid out. 

ALBERT FISCHER, Secretary. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The following locals in our com- 
munity are providing for their un- 
employed: 

Musicians Local No. 174. Each 
employed member lays off one day 
each week. 

Printing Pressmen’s Local No. 26 
pays a relief benefit of $7 per week. 

Stage Employees No. 39. Each 
employed member lays off one day 
per week. 

Bookbinders Local No. 79 pays a 
relief benefit of $6 per week to the 
men and $4 per week to the women. 

Federal employees are subscribing 
one day’s pay per mionth, for the 
months of January, February and 
March. 

Confectionery Workers Local No. 
35. All steadily employed members 
are requested to lay off from work as 
much as possible. 

Joun G. Muus, Secretary, 
Central Trades and Labor Council. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


Steam Fitters Local Union No. 
392. Each member pays 50 cents 
per month for members out of work. 

Street Carmen’s Union No. 628. 
Members are laying off from work in 
order that the extra men may work; 
each member also gives canned goods. 














Moving Picture Operators Union 
No. 165. Members are giving 30 
per cent of their pay to help members 
out of work. They have 120 mem- 
bers and 50 are paying. 

FRED J. BERTRAND, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Since September 1, 1931, members 
of Typographical Union No. 124 
have had an agreement whereby each 
member lays off one day in each four 
weeks to take care of men that might 
have been laid off, and in this way we 
have been able to keep almost all of 
the 59 members of this local working 
steadily, and it has been possible for 
3 subs to get at least two days work 
each week. 

J. M. Perrrer, Secretary, 

Typographical Union No. 124. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Engineers’ Local Union No. 6, 
Painters’ District Council, Bakery 
Salesmen’s Local Union No. 335, 
Carpenters’ Local Union No. 61, 
Building Trades Council and Office 
Employees’ Local Union No. 14268, 
are endeavoring to take care of the 
needy families which they are able to 
help. 

The method of the Building Trades 
Council is that of securing funds from 
various organizations affiliated with 
the body and when names are pre- 
sented to the organization from vari- 
ous members. These families are in- 


vestigated by a committee and then 
are given what funds and provisions 
needed to tide them over. 

The Painters’ District Council is 
endeavoring to take care of their 
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membership by placing an assessment 
on each member whois working. This 
council also has a room fitted up for 
an eating place where their members 
can come to the Temple and receive 
food. 

The Engineers’ Local Union No. 6 
is endeavoring to take care of their 
membership by lending them money 
from the treasury. 

The Executive Board of the Bakery 
Salesmen’s Union, Local No. 335, has 
been instructed by the membership not 
to allow any of the members to suffer, 
but they are to be taken care of 
through the treasury. 

Office Employees’ No. 14268 has 
secured funds through card parties 
and these funds are to take care of 
needy families. 

The Central Labor Union is en- 
deavoring to work out a plan similar 
to that of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil. 

Max Dyer, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Lack of business in our union 
(Typographical No. 278) _ since 
March 1 would have meant the lay- 
ing off of several of our members. 
The boys talked things over and 
agreed to take rotating vacations to 
keep all hands employed. Thirteen 
are affected, so this means we lose 
one week’s work out of thirteen. This 
is a verbal agreement between the 
boss and ourselves and may be ter- 
minated by either party at any time. 


Joun J. McCarrny, Secretary, 
Typographical Union No. 278. 
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LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Working members of Street Rail- 
way Employees Division No. 563 are 
laying off at intervals to help their 
unemployed men. 

Typographical Union No. 72 has 
been drawing on its invested funds to 
the extent of about $1,000, and is now 
raising dues to the extent of 1 per cent 
of their earnings, to be used in relief 
work, 

HERBERT E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Council. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


The Lynchburg Central Labor 
Union called upon the different locals 
to unite in a fund to help trade-union 
members. A committee was appointed 
to meet monthly, but can be called at 
any time for immediate action on any 
case of distress. No salaries are 
paid. From 25 cents to $1 is sub- 
scribed by individuals monthly, and 
each local union has a committee of 
one to meet with the relief committee 
of the Central Labor Union. We 
have also held a turkey raffle and 
raised money in other ways. The 
treasurer reports a balance now of 
$88.96. 

W. L. Gipson, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Carpenters and Joiners Local No. 
79, created an emergency unemploy- 
ment relief fund, which was admin- 
istered as follows: 

That this fund shall be derived 
from an assessment of 25 cents per 
day for each day worked by each 


member at the trade of house car- 
pentry or kindred trades; or at any 
trade or business where he shall earn 
over $30 per week. If he works at 
any other trade other than the trade 
of carpentry, and does not earn more 
than $30 per week he shall not be 
assessed more than the sum of 75 
cents for the whole week. The assess- 
ment was carried over a period of 20 
weeks. Rated at 25 cents per day 
for each day worked, the minimum 
75 cents per week, maximum $1.25 
per week, per man working, the total 
amount collected during the 20-week 
period was $6,400. Disbursed dur- 
ing same period, maximum amounts 
of $10, $3,700. The average collec- 
tions each week, $320. There were 
252 members paying on assessment 
each week. Balance left in fund when 
assessment was stopped, $2,700. The 
balance of fund mentioned above is 
now being used for the payment of 
members dues that are unable to pay. 


ERNEST A. HARTMAN, Secretary, 
Carpenters and Joiners Union No. 79. 


MUSCATINE, IOWA 
The Trades and Labor Assembly 


is represented on the Citizens Emer- 
gency Employment Committee by its 
secretary. 

This committee is endeavoring to 
provide some work for each needy 
member. Clothing and shoes are 
collected and made serviceable by un- 
employed women and an unemployed 
cobbler. Things needing cleaning 
are handled free of charge by local 
cleaners, and are distributed on 
requisition by the welfare association. 

A. L. St. Dents, Secretary, 
Trades and Labor Assembly. 




















CREDIT AND ITs UsEs, by William A. 
Prendergast and William H. Stein- 
er; xvi, 648 pp. Published by D. 


Appleton and Company, 1931. 
Price $4.00. Reviewed by Howard 
S. Piquet, of Princeton University. 


Mr. William A. Prendergast, 
formerly Comptroller of the City of 
New York and now chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of the 
State of New York, and Dr. Steiner, 
Associate Professor of Economics in 
the College of the City of New York 
and the author of a number of authori- 
tative books on commercial credit, 
have collaborated to turn out in 
“Credit and Its Uses” an admirably 
complete treatise on the theory and 
technique of credit as we know it 
today. 

The book is in no sense an essay on 
the present credit situation or the 
business depression. Rather it is a 
manual of facts and directions for in- 
stitutions using credit. It would not 
be appropriate, therefore, to review 
the book in its many details (it con- 
tains 648 pages) for the readers of 
the FEDERATIONIST. 

Although based on the earlier book 
“Credit and Its Uses” (first published 
in 1906), the book under review rep- 
resents a complete rewriting. In the 
words of the authors it seeks to show 
“how to use credit information as 
well as how and where to get it.” 
Throughout the discussion both bank 


and mercantile credits, which in prac- 
tice are so inextricably intertwined, 
are kept in the foreground. 

The early chapters cover the nature 
of credit and the credit system, types 
of credit instruments, risks, and credit 
departments. This is followed by a 
study of financial statements and their 
analysis and an able discussion of the 
Federal Reserve System in relation to 
credit. Special chapters are devoted 
to retail, installment, and foreign 
credits. 

All in all the book is a very valu- 
able authoritative reference and 
should be most useful to organizations 
having credit problems and credit 
worries on their hands. 


Di—E 40 STUNDENWOCHE. Unter- 
suchungen t ber Arbeitsmarkt, 
Arbeitsertrag und Arbeitszeit. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes von Theodor Lei- 
part, Berlin, 1931. Reviewed by 
Horst v. Einsiedel. 


As in most of the industrial coun- 
tries the fight for the 40-hour week 
arose also in Germany during the 
last depression. The Allgemeine 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund, the 
largest German trade-union associa- 
tion, has especially furthered this 
movement since the beginning of 
1930 by many resolutions and inten- 
sive propaganda. This action has 
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been not without success. Much pub- 
lic discussion of the problem of the 
40-hour week took place. Under the 
pressure of public opinion the work- 
ing hours in certain industrial estab- 
lishments were shortened with the 
aim of making possible the employ- 
ment of additional workers, or, at 
least, of avoiding the lay-off of work- 
ers already employed. In July, 1931, 
there were branches of industry in 
which 80 per cent of all establish- 
ments had shortened the working time 
down to 40 hours or less. Finally 
the emergency decree, issued by the 
German Government on June 5, 1931, 
includes a provision which empowers 
the German Chancellor to reduce the 
working time in certain cases down 
to 40 hours. 

The story of the fight for the 40- 
hour week in Germany and a thor- 
ough examination of its possibility 
and necessity has been written by 
seventeen economic experts of the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Gewerkschafts- 
bund. This book, “The 40-Hour 
Week,” was published for the trade- 
union congress in Frankfurt last sum- 
mer. 

The first chapter of this investiga- 
tion analyzes the causes of the depres- 
sion. Besides causes like high tariff 
walls, dumping, reparations and inter- 
national debts. One cause is espe- 
cially emphasized, that the produc- 
tivity of the worker, especially as a 
consequence of technical progress in- 
creased during the last four years by 
about 25 to 30 per cent, without an 
equal increase of wages and thus of 
purchasing power.’ The unemploy- 
ment caused thereby was aggravated 
by the mistaken investment of capital 
in certain branches of industry, espe- 
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cially in the iron, pipe, nitrate and 
automobile industry. The conse- 
quence of this mistaken investment 
would result for a very long time— 
even after the end of the depression 
—in a decreased employment in the 
industry of producers’ goods. This 
causes, however, a structural or per- 
manent unemployment. The German 
unemployment of March, 1931, of 
five million (this figure was reached 
again at the end of November, 1931, 
and will probably increase further 
during the later part of the winter) 
and the unemployment veiled by half- 
time work of one additional million 
is analyzed as follows: 


Normal unemployment... . 400,000 
Seasonal unemployment ... 800,000 
Structural unemployment.. 800,000 
Unemployment due to de- 
insti we a a ected 4,000,000 


The universal introduction of the 
40-hour week would lead to the ab- 
sorption of 800,000 unemployed, a 
number equal to the estimated figures 
of structural unemployment. 

The importance of the shortening 
of the working hours is dealt with in 
the second chapter. In addition to 
the part discussing the evils of un- 
employment another point is strongly 
emphasized. The increasing ration- 
alization of industry was followed by 
permanent deterioration of the health 
of the workers; the fact would be 
reason enough in itself for shorten- 
ing the working time. 

The third chapter consists of a 
thorough examination of the possi- 
bility of shortening the working hours 
and this part is probably the most im- 
portant and original contribution of 
this investigation. Four possible 
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forms of introducing the 40-hour 
week are investigated: 

1. The daily working time is short- 
ened from 8 to 7 or 6 hours. 

2. The introduction of the relay 
system; that is, one shift of workers 
relieves another with resulting de- 
crease of the time worked by each 
shift. 

3. The five-day week. 

4. The exchange of workers: The 
factory is working 8 hours a day and 
6 days a week, but every worker has 
one free day during the week, on 
which his place is taken by another 
worker. 

Every one of these forms of the 
40-hour week has already been put 
in practice. The multiplicity of forms 
is necessary, because it is maintained 
that the five-day week, if it were the 
only form of the 40-hour week, would 
mean not only additional employment 
but also additional use of capital, 
causing thus an intolerable increase 
in the cost of production. But the re- 
lay system or the exchange system 
would mean even less use of capital 
units, because the machines employed 
could be used twice or three times 
during the day. 

The fourth chapter lays down that 
the 40-hour week is not merely an 
emergency solution for the time of 
the depression, but is also to be main- 
tained in later times. The 40-hour 
week is designated as the next step in 
the great struggle of the labor move- 
ment for shorter working time. 

It may be said that this investi- 
gation brings new and important ma- 
terial to the struggle for the 40-hour 
week. The objective and scientific de- 
scription furnished with many very 
interesting statistics (dealing with the 


extent of short-time work, the health 
situation, and the increase of produc- 
tivity) is especially recognized as 
valuable in nearly all German reviews, 
even from the employers’ side. Just 
one critical remark: It seems to be 
too early to estimate the structural 
or permanent unemployment in Ger- 
many at 800,000 people. The form 
of final readjustment of our economic 
system after the depression can not 
be foreseen at the present time. 

The complete treatment of all the 
problems, of which only some can be 
mentioned here, seems to me impor- 
tant not only for the German labor 
movement but for the labor move- 
ment in all industrial countries. For 
the American reader, however, this 
book is particularly valuable, because 
the statistics there published deal also 
with many American labor problems. 


Hicuway Economies, by Sigvald Jo- 
hannesson; 157-++x pp. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; 
1931. Price, $2.50. Reviewed by 
E. O. Mallot. 


Everyone has an interest in high- 
way economics, whether he recognizes 
this interest at first glance or not. 
The man whose property includes a 
popular-priced automobile is as much 
interested in good roads so located 
that he consumes the minimum time 
and gasoline in going to and from the 
places he wants to visit as the man 
who uses a high-priced automobile. 
The home owner is interested if he is 
burdened with any taxes for the high- 
way or if the location of the highway 
affects the capital value of his home. 
The worker, at this present time, is 
interested in highway construction be- 
cause of its connection with unem- 
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ployment relief measures. Yet high- 
ways should economically not be con- 
structed unless they serve a purpose 
in reducing the cost of travel in pro- 
portion to the increase in the capital 
cost of constructing the new highway. 
Of course, in relief work this con- 
sideration may knowingly be slighted 
to secure an equal benefit of decreas- 
ing unemployment. In any case, all 
citizens should be interested in se- 
curing from government expenditures 
of tax money, from whatever source, 
the best use of that tax money. Tax 
money is collected, directly or indi- 
rectly, from all classes of citizens and 
the amount spent on highway building 
is a relatively large sum. So Mr. 
Johannesson’s book on highway eco- 
nomics: has a timely interest for all. 
Economics of highway engineering 
begins with the conception and pre- 
liminary design of a proposed high- 
way. A new highway or an altera- 
tion in an existing highway should be 
analyzed in the same way that a new 
business or a change in an existing 
business is carefully checked before 
any money is risked in the venture. 
After the check is made the result may 
be that the venture will be discarded. 
In the field of business and commer- 
cial profit-making enterprise, the 
work of investigation of new enter- 
prises is done by a promoter of his 
hired agents. The promoter may be 
an individual or a corporation, but, 
in either case, the primary object is 
eventually to make a profit. The real 
details of the project are not worked 
up until after the preliminary report 
of the promoter and his agents and 
not then unless the report is favor- 
able toward the eventual profit in 
which the promoter is interested. 
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In the early days of turnpikes and 
toll roads, the economic investigation 
was made by the private organizations 
who were projecting the road. But 
today practically all the highways are 
built and owned by a governmental 
organization. So the economic inves- 
tigation is made by a governmental 
agency, which is usually the highway 
department of the state. But with 
the large amounts of money available 
for road building as a result of the 
gasoline tax, care is not always used 
to spend the tax revenue for high- 
ways in ways which will save the most 
in time and money for the motorist. 

One reason for this seeming fail- 
ure to place the highways where they 
will do the most good is the lack of 
definite information on costs of mo- 
tor-car operation. Such information 
forms part of the groundwork for the 
economics of highway selection. An- 
other point is, of course, the cost of 
construction and of maintenance of 
the highway, but these costs seem to 
be more readily obtainable and more 
easily understood than the vehicle 
operating costs. ‘Mr. Johannesson 
has presented a number of tables 
showing the cost of operating both 
passenger cars and different sizes of 
trucks as well as tables showing the 
cost of building and maintaining dif- 
ferent types of road surface. The 
motor-car and truck costs are worked 
out for different conditions of opera- 
tion and roadway surface. Then, 
from the motor-operation costs, sev- 
eral economic measuring sticks are 
derived. One of these economic 
gauges is the “average cost of opera- 
tion per vehicle mile,” which is pre- 
pared for different proportions of 
trucks and cars in the traffic stream. 
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Another of the economic gauges is 
the “money value of one vehicle min- 
ute,” and here again a table is pre- 
pared for different proportions of 
trucks and cars in the traffic stream. 
The cost per car mile of ascending 
grades is another set of data. 
Suppose that a proposal is made 
for a new highway between twetities 
which wiil reduce the distance by a 
mile or more, or which will eliminate 
some curves or grades. Is the pro- 
posed highway economically justified ? 
From the tables given in the book (or 
from other tables which the reader 
may prepare for himself) may be 
found the yearly saving in the cost 
of operation of a traffic stream of 
motor cars and trucks and the yearly 
saving in the time the motor cars 
and trucks are on theroad. The total 
saving is capitalized at the prevailing 
rate of interest (say 5 per cent, which 
would be equal to the amount paid 
on the bonds issued to build the high- 
way, including both interest and amor- 
tization of the bond principal). The 
capitalized saving is then compared 
with the capital cost of building and 
maintaining the new highway. If the 
capitalized savings are greater than 
the capitalized costs of the highway, 
the highway is economically justified. 
The same method is followed in 
considering the economic desirability 
of eliminating grade crossings of a 
highway and a railroad, of two or 
more highways, or of a highway and 
a waterway with a drawspan. An- 
other class of problems is that deal- 
ing with increasing the width of a 
highway or building an entirely new 
highway to carry a part of the in- 
creasingly dense traffic. In each case 
the comparison is between the annual 


amount of the capitalized savings of 
motor operation and time and the 
amount of the capital cost of building 
plus the annual capitalized cost of 
maintaining the new project. It is 
simply a matter of what is the cheap- 
est (or most economical) way of mov- 
ing the traffic stream of motor ve- 
hicles. 

The author has presented his mate- 
rial in an easily understood manner. 
His tables of motor-vehicle costs of 
operation are very helpful in that they 
put these usually intangible economic 
factors in a useful and tangible form. 
The sources of the basic material on 
motor-vehicle operation costs are a 
series of bulletins prepared under the 
direction of Prof. T. R. Agg, of Iowa 
State College. The interpretation of 
this material in the light of highway 
engineering problems is the author’s 
contribution to highway economics. 
The tables on highway construction 
and maintenance costs and on motor- 
operation costs are sufficiently com- 
plete for the preliminary economic 
survey. 

Many practical examples are given 
throughout the book to explain each 
principle as it is developed. As a final 
example of a complex economic study, 
a chapter is given to the analysis of 
three schemes which were considered 
for carrying the New Jersey State 
Highway Route 25 from a point near 
Broadway, in Jersey City, to a point 
west of the Passaic River, in the city 
of Newark. The distance was less 
than 3 miles but the difficulties in- 
cluded two river crossings and a heavy 
traffic in a railroad and industrial area 
which made a surface road out of the 
question. 

Incidentally, Mr. Johannesson is 
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engineer of design of the New Jersey 
Highway Department, where he has 
had ample opportunity to test his high- 
way economics in a very practical way. 


FRANKENSTEIN, INCORPORATED, by 
I. Maurice Wormser. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill, 1931; 
242 pp. Price $2.50. Reviewed 
by Eugene Staley, University of 
Chicago. 


Modern society, and particularly 
the state, is the creator of the business 
corporation, but, like Frankenstein’s 
monster, the creature has become a 
menace to its maker. Dr. Wormser, 
who is professor of law at Fordham 
University and editor of the New 
York Law Journal, traces the histori- 
cal development of the corporation 
as a form of business organization in 
the Old World and the New, points 
out the characteristic features which 
distinguish it from the individually 
owned enterprise and the partnership, 
devotes a chapter to the advantages 
of incorporation for business under- 
takings, and then proceeds to his main 
thesis, which has to do with ‘“Cor- 
porate Ills and Abuses, and Their 
Cures.” The story is not a new one, 
nor are there any “revelations” of 
corporate malpractices not already 
familiar to the student of modern 
business organization, but Dr. Worm- 
ser writes clearly and effectively, and 
what he says is worth saying again. 
Vicious state competition gives rise 
to almost incredible laxity in the laws 
governing incorporation; for exam- 
ple, it is possible to incorporate a 
company in which practically all the 
shareholders are deprived of the fun- 
damental right to vote. The grave 
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abuse of the so-called “‘one-man com- 
pany,” by which is meant a corpora- 
tion intended from the outset to have 
only one bona-fide stockholder, is said 
to be on the increase. Its invention 
dates back at least a generation. In 
1892 a certain Aron Salomon, of Lon- 
don, sold his business to a corporation 
called Aron Salomon and Co., Lim- 
ited, in which he owned 20,001 shares 
and his family the other 6. As part 
payment, the corporation issued $50,- 
000 worth of bonds to Salomon. The 
next year the corporation failed. The 
assets available to creditors were less 
than $50,000, which the corporation 
(Salomon) claimed should go to the 
bondholders (Salomon) rather than 
to the unsecured creditors; and in this 
contention he was upheld by the high- 
est court of appeal in England. The 
effect of the judicial doctrine that, if 
the outward form of the incorpora- 
tion laws is complied with, the court 
will not inquire into the genuineness 
of the corporate organization has 
been to sanction the development of 
dummy corporations, and in a maze 
of transactions between legal entities 
whose nominal organizers may be of- 
fice boys and stenographers, the high- 
class corporation juggler of today can 
accomplish wonders—with other peo- 
ples’ money. This is not half the 
catalog of abuses assembled by Dr. 
Wormser and explained in straight- 
forward, nontechnical fashion, but a 
word needs to be said in conclusion 
about his general attitude in suggest- 
ing reforms. “Corporations, the crea- 
ture of the state, owe a deep duty to 
the state.” Their point of view and 
tactics must be socialized. “A gener- 
ous liberalism on their part is today 
the soundest type of conservatism,” 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


for if they do not behave well of their 
own volition the law will have to in- 
terfere. Dr. Wormser has a program 
for the legislators, including uniform 
incorporation laws prepared not ex- 
clusively by lawyers, regulations to 
prevent corporations from doing in- 
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directly what they are not allowed to 
do directly, public representation on 
boards of directors, and, if that does 
not sufficiently guard the common in- 
terest, ownership of some businesses 
by public corporations. 


Conventions of National and International Unions 


to Be Held in 1932 





Name 


Date 





Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers, In- 
ternational Union of America. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association. 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and 


Engineers, International Union of Oper- 
ating 

Engravers’ Union of North America, 
International Photo- 


Fur Workers’ Union of United States 
and Canada, International 


Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Ladies’ 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada. 


Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
serennas Dispensers’ International 
ance. 


Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgam- 
ated Association of 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 
national Union of 


Mine Workers of America, United 
Musicians, American Federation of 


Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative 


Powder and High eee Workers 
of America, United 


Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national Plate 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Internat’l 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
of North America, International 


Stove Mounters International Union 
Teachers, American Federation of 


Textile Workers of America, United 
ee, Union of N. A., The 


Commercia 
Typographical Union, International 


September 12, 
1932. 


Third Monday in 


September, 1932. 


May 1, 1932. 


May, 1932. 


Date will not be selected until March 15, 1932. 


Third week in 


August, 1932. 


May, 1932. 
May, 1932. 
July 11, 1932. 
First Monday 
July, 1932. 
August 8, 1932. 
April 19, 1932, 
Aug. 1, 1932. 
Jan. 26, 1932. 
June 13, 1932. 
Early in July, 
1932. 
Oct. 13, 1932. 


July 18, 1932. 


3rd week in 
August, 1932. 


July, 18, 1932. 


July 19, 1932 


in 


ist week of July, 
1932. 


Sept. 11, 1932. 


September 12, 
1932. 


2nd Monty in 


Sept., 193 


City Length Remarks 
Buffalo, About ten days or 
N. Y. two weeks. 
St. Louis, One week or ten 
Missouri. days. 
New York, About ten days. 
N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Three days. 
Toronto, One week. 
Ont., Can 
* One week. *Unknown. 
* One week. *Undecided. 
Montreal, Eight days. 
e., 
Fag _ About ten days. 
Boston, One week. 
Mass, 
Follansbee, About two weeks. 
W. Va. 
Salt Lake Possibly five days. 
City, Utah. 
Indianapolis, Ten days toZtwo 
Ind. weeks. 
Los Angeles, Six days. 
Calif. 
my City, Probably two weeks. 
Columbus, Three to four days. 
Kansas. 
Buffalo, N.Y. One week. 
en's One week. 
Home, Tenn. 
Cleveland, One week. 
Ohio. 
Belleville, Il. Four days 
* Four or five days. *Not decided. 
New York, One week. 
N. Y. 
* Five days. *Not decided. 
Long Beach, 
Calif. 











BURDEN OF RELIEF FALLS ON WORKERS 


Unemployment—Part-Time Work—Wage Cuts 
Contributions to Relief 


North Atlantic Section 


T Waterville, Maine, work on 
streets and sewers, etc., is be- 
ing done to give work to the 

unemployed, and in addition the 
money raised for charity purposes is 
being used to give parttime employ- 
ment, writes R. E. Daggett. We ex- 
pect a large building project next 
spring when work is started on the 
new Colby College. 


At Rutland, Vt., all organizations 
are helping all they can to aid the un- 
employed, writes C. H. Ward, and the 
city is giving out some work at 30 
cents an hour. Hours have not been 
shortened and the Vermont Marble 
Company is going on full time shortly, 
due to a big Government order for 
marble. There is no indication of an 
upward trend in business; all concerns 
are on short time and small pay. 


At Marlboro, Mass., about all the 
road work and clean-up work has been 
done already and nothing further is 
planned along this line to help those 
out of work, writes John T. Tucker. 
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No compulsory demand for contribu- 
tions has as yet been made upon the 
workers. The building trades are on 
the 5-day-week basis but there is abso- 
lutely nothing doing in this line except 
the building of two small houses. 
Things in all lines of work here look 
pretty discouraging, no orders in the 
shoe shops and no building permits be- 
ing issued. In contracts for Govern- 
ment work the old agreement of 5% 
days a week still stands. We are keep- 
ing school children out of the shops 
and only a very few are helping out 
their unemployed parents. 


At South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
work on streets and sidewalks is being 
done, and a schoolhouse is being 
erected to give extra work to the com- 
munity, writes Michael J. McLain. 
Papermakers have asked for the 5-day 
week with 6 hours to constitute a day, 
and a conference was arranged with 
the American Writing Paper Com- 
pany along this line. The painters 
enjoy the 5-day week. At all times 
we urge the keeping of children in 
school. 
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A municipal employment office has 
been opened at Holyoke, Mass., but 
seemingly no new work creating em- 
ployment has been undertaken, writes 
Arthur Huggins. Considerable of the 
inaction has been due to annual mayor- 
alty elections. Some few building 
contractors and textile factories have 
made contributions to relief funds 
compulsory, and in some instances 
where the workers are employed in 
adjacent towns they are cajoled into 
making two separate contributions to 
funds. City departments are about 
the only place where wage rates have 
not been reduced. All leading indus- 
tries have slashed wages and the paper 
mills are not averaging more than 
three days per week. Children are 
being kept in school. 


At Worcester, Mass., the Central 
Labor Union has a committee co- 
operating with the mayor’s committee 
on unemployment to provide work for 
the unemployed, writes Freeman M. 
Saltus. In several cases which we are 
now attempting to straighten out, men 
have been employed on skilled work 
at laborer’s wages. Our committee 
has recommended that snow-removal 
machinery and steam shovels be 
“parked” during the winter months 
and the work be parceled out to the 
unemployed. The woolen business 
keeps up fairly good, and, except for 
new business—that of manufacturing 
oil burners for ranges—business in 
general is very bad, with little prospect 
of improvement. Our school system 
is splendid. New buildings were 
erected during the past year. Our 
unemployment committee is doing 
splendid work. In addition to finding 
jobs for our members, we have estab- 
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lished a food-distribution depot at 
Union Labor Tempie, where already 
we have distributed 12 tons of coal in 
quarter-ton lots, fuel oil and 2 tons of 
potatoes, 50 cases of canned soups, 
meats and vegetables, hundreds of 
pounds of fish, flour and other eat- 
ables, clothing, shoes, etc. To meet 
this expenditure, regularly employed 
members are contributing from 25¢ 
to $1 a week, and it is hoped to make 
this fund $100 a week within a month. 
To provide quarters for our unem- 
ployed members we recently instituted 
a social club in our labor temple called 
“The Green Club,” the name being in 
honor of President Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
club room has been provided with two 
pool tables, card, chess, checker tables 
and other games. It is well equipped, 
well furnished and makes the mem- 
bers a splendid place for recreation. 
The recent closing of the Bancroft 
Trust Company has proven quite a 
blow to a goodly number of our local 
unions whose funds for the most part 
are tied up in this institution. 


The town council at New Britain, 
Conn., is very active in making city 
improvements, writes James Mont- 
gomerie. We have no compulsion in 
relief contributions, but the city helps, 
the teachers and the firemen, etc., give 
part of their pay every week for this 
purpose. There is a report the wages 
of bakers have been reduced. Chil- 
dren are being kept in school. 


At Wallingford, Conn., through the 
unemployment relief committee, who 
finance their relief through contribu- 
tions of the citizens, efforts are made 
to create work for the unemployed. 
As per the vote of employers, all em- 
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ployees are assessed a certain amount 
as their contribution to the community 
chest. The H. L. Judd Company is 
the only firm working full time. Over 
30 per cent of the wage-earners of this 
state are idle. This is a silver table- 
ware manufacturing town and orders 
are coming in very slowly. Children 
are being kept in school.—J. L. Mer- 
CHANT. 


Myles J. Johnson reports that there 
is no work of any kind for building 
tradesmen at Newport, R. I. Our 
civic unemployment committee is try- 
ing to find jobs for as many as possible. 
We are starting to build a large ath- 
letic field and the prevailing rate of 
wages will be paid. What is given to 
relief funds is given by all with the 
hope that we shall be able to employ 
all that are out of work. We pay all 
workers at the prevailing rate, but no 
one is allowed to get more than $16 
a week, except when none are out of 
work. Many of the trades are work- 
ing the 8-hour day and the 5-day 
week. Despite the demand that we 
lower wages, so far we have been able 
to hold our own. As far as possible 
our Central Labor Union sees that 
children are kept in school. 


Employment is very dull in all 
trades at Binghamton, N. Y., and 
without doubt will continue so during 
the coming winter months, writes 
Jeremiah Ryan. Building contractors 
are asking unions to take a voluntary 
cut of 20 per cent in wages. No 


settlement has as yet been reached. 
All building trades are working the 
5-day week. Through our educational 
committee we see that children are 
kept in school. 
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The mayor’s committee on unem- 
ployment at Elmira, N. Y., has been 
delegated to take charge of the local 
employment office, as provided in the 
state relief fund. The superintendent 
of the Elmira Reformatory has plans 
to replace the old buildings with new 
ones that will cost about $2,000,000. 
The machinists employed at the 
American La France Company have 
agreed to a 5-hour day to spread work. 
From all reports there isn’t even the 
slightest indication of an upward turn 
in business. Our corporation counsel 
has inserted the 5-day week clause in 
all Government contracts. We are 
working to have 50 cents an hour made 
the rate for common labor on state 
and road work. We do our best to 
see that the state school law is en- 
forced.—Harry B. MARTIN. 


At Gloversburg, N. Y., the Ex- 
change Club has opened a free employ- 
ment bureau, writes Cora B. Hogan. 
Visits are made to parents urging them 
to keep the children in school. Each 
year it has been customary for the 
glove operators and manufacturers to 
meet, each side selecting a committee 
of six and to fix a wage schedule for 
the coming years. When our com- 
mittee met in December we were able 
to agree upon the same schedule for 
1932 as existed in 1931 and also re- 
tained the 10 per cent bonus. The 
cutters also have the same schedule 
for 1932 as existed in 1931. Condi- 
tions have not been so good for the 
past few weeks but we are looking 
forward to better times the early part 
of the year. 


From Altoona, Pa., comes the re- 
port that the railroad shops are doing 





























practically nothing, writes J. H. Imler. 
There is not much effort being made 
to shorten hours, as they are very 
short now due to lack of work. There 
is no upward turn in business and the 
outlook for improvement is poor. 


Some 1,000 were put to work under 
the emergency relief committee at Al- 
toona, Pa., writes John F. Weller. 
Workers are asked to contribute to 
relief funds but it is not compulsory. 
The city has shortened hours to spread 
employment. There are no indica- 
tions of an upward turn in business. 
The city government is on a 3-day- 
week basis. We are using newspaper 
publicity, urging that children be kept 
in school, and wherever possible that 
the parents join the Parent-Teachers 
Association. 


South Atlantic Section 


From Danville, Va., comes the re- 
port that no efforts are being made to 
shorten hours and spread work and 
nothing is being done to take care of 
the needs of those out of work, writes 
Rufus M. Moseley. Business is get- 
ting worse. The 5-day-week clause 
is not included in Government con- 
tracts. 


B. R. Adams reports that during 
the recent community chest drive at 
Asheville, N. C., firms compelled their 
employees to contribute in order to 
show that their firms made a 100 per 
cent contribution and in that way used 
the drive for advertising purposes. 
The central body and all local unions 
are stressing shorter work hours to 
spread employment. Our city man- 
ager, R. W. Rigsby, has recently put 
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into effect the one-platoon system in 
the fire department—96 hours on with 
one hour for each meal, then 24 hours 
off—and stretches the hours of all 
other city employees. Organized la- 
bor is protesting this bitterly and ask- 
ing for reconsideration. 


Clyde Cascaddon reports that at 
Asheville, N. C., they are still operat- 
ing the community woodyard and that 
street carmen are giving one day’s pay 
to their unemployed members as are 
moving-picture operators. Out-of- 
work printers are having their dues 
kept up by their local unions and these 
craftsmen are hard hit here. Elec- 
tricians are giving work to their mem- 
bers and are among the best employed 
in the city. Our city and county are 
bankrupt and schools are only open for 
eight months. 


Plans are under way to start a new 
post office at Greensboro, N. C., writes 
C. W. Bolick, but that is all that is be- 
ing done to give work to the unem- 
ployed. Employers here are doing all 
they can to increase hours and further 
apply the stretch-out system. Prac- 
tically 95 per cent of all mills in this 
district are running 5 and 5% days a 
week. The writer was told that the 
weavers make $2.50, $4.50 and $5 per 
week for 55 hours work in the Pomona 
Mills. We are doing all we can to 
keep children in school. 


At Wilmington, N. C., we have a 
local emergency relief committee to 
provide help for the unemployed this 
winter, writes George W. Cameron. 
There has been a tendency to cut 
wages of the building tradesmen, com- 
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When Security is 
Threatened 


When a man’s happiness, 
his physical health, or the 
well-being of his family is 
threatened, the 
worry destroys his normal 


consequent 


cheerfulness and brings on dis- 
couragement and despond- 
ency. His mental unrest makes 
him less effective, both in his 


work and his domestic sur- . 


roundings. Anything that will 
remove his worry will tend to 
restore his self-confidence and 
renew his vigor for fighting his 
difficulties. 


Temporary loans are the 
means by which hundreds and 
thousands of heads of families 
have had hope and poise re- 
stored to them. Professor 
Samuel Stevens of Northwest- 
ern University has made an 
extensive study, covering 
nearly seventeen hundred 


cases, into the effects of small 


loans to families in times of 
stress. 


“In many of these cases,” 
said Dr. Stevens, “a loan of 
three hundred dollars or less 
has restored confidence and 
renewed a sense of self-suffi- 
ciency through eliminating 
fear or embarrassment; it has 
created a feeling of personal 
adequacy. With money at 
hand to pay the grocer, the 
dentist, the landlord, and all 
those others whose services 
have been involved in making 
a home, the feeling of in- 
feriority and discouragement, 
which is the result in many 
cases of the loss of the sense 
has been dis- 


sipated, and courage has taken 


of security, 


its place.” 


If a man is to capture the 
peace of mind that accom- 
panies successful struggle to- 
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ward security, satisfactory 
spending habits are as import- 
ant as the removal of debt 
worries. In many cases such 
habits will not be established 
until the worrisome claims of 
miscellaneous creditors have 
been satisfied. A loan which 
consolidates many debts into 
a single one, provides for its 
repayment over an adequate 
period, and yet leaves on the 
average approximately ninety 
per cent of the borrower’s 
monthly income available for 
current expenses, removes two 
primary financial deterrents to 
security. Such a loan presents 
the opportunity for budgeting, 
and thus organizing expendi- 
tures so as to yield maximum 


satisfaction. 


Dr. Stevens found that in 
nearly half of the seventeen 
hundred cases studied the 
families who borrowed small 
sums embraced this oppor- 
tunity and budgeted their in- 
comes. They thus systema- 
tized their spending in a way 


previously unknown to them. 





Such families are unlikely to 
find further loans necessary 
except in emergencies. 


Household Finance Corpo- 
ration is proud to have been a 
pioneer in creating this new 
type of security, founded upon 
freedom from debt worries and 
upon satisfactory spending 
habits. 


have led in making its services 


It is proud, too, to 


available on terms that adhere 
strictly to the requirements of 
the nation’s wage-earners; fur- 
ther, to have given it in a man- 
ner which has_ contributed 
largely toward breaking down 
an unreasoning prejudice—a 
prejudice that would deny the 
wage-earner the right to pre- 
serve his security and inde- 
pendence through the oc- 
casional wise resort to a loan. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments will be iled on request 
to the division of research 
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mon laborers and textile workers. 
Common labor on relief work is paid 
30 cents an hour and works 5 hours a 
day; mills and fertilizer works pay 
from 15 to 30 cents for this class of 
work. The daily newspapers here 
have cut the wages of all employees, 
except the organized pressmen and 
printers. 


At Winston-Salem, N. C., several 
groups are making efforts to start a 
“made-work” program. The city offi- 
cials are cooperating on repair and 
clean up campaign and two churches 
announce additions for this purpose. 
Some building crafts have placed 
shorter work-week into effect to stag- 
ger work. Children are being kept 
in schoolx—G. V. KITE. 


Nothing is being done in any line to 
create work for the unemployed at 
Langley, S. C., writes G. W. Ander- 
son. There is no action, other than 
that of union labor, to shorten hours 
and spread work. In fact it seems as 
if the mills are doing all they can to 
put more men on the street. Condi- 
tions are worse than at any time since 
the depression. In some instances 
Government work is being done on 
the 12-hour-a-day schedule. This and 
other violations of the state law are 
not noticed by the commissioners. 


At Spartanburg, S. C., a committee 
from the trades council and business 
men have set up an employment bureau 
where men are given such jobs as can 
be secured, writes A. R. Whited. 
Railroad employees are working five 
days a week in order to take care of 
their fellow employees. We have less 
out of work than at any time during 
the past year, as all of the textile work- 


ers are now on full time. The 55- 
hour week prevails on all contracts let 
by the city. The Central Labor Union 
has a bill drawn up to prevent the 
“stretch-out” system and make it il- 
legal. Organized labor is furnishing 
books where the parents are not able 
and insisting that everyone keep their 
children in school. A committee from 
the Trades Council, from the Business 
Men’s Club and from the relief com- 
mittee have worked in harmony for the 
relief of the destitute. We put on a 
drive for $25,000, which was sub- 
scribed. Railroad shop employees are 
contributing $1 every two weeks until 
April 1. There is active organization 
activity in progress among the textile 
workers and the writer was present at 
a meeting about a month ago where 42 
members took the oath of obligation. 
The local has over 500 members and 
is growing every week. The manage- 
ment of the Government shops here 
have asked the shop committee for 
I5 men to go to work and this brings 
our shop here up to the normal force. 


The Macon (Ga.), Federation of 
Trades is cooperating with the city 
employment agency which has been es- 
tablished to find work for the unem- 
ployed, writes H.G. Camp. To the 
best of knowledge the children of the 
laboring classes here are attending 
school in the same proportions as 
usual. 


Certain reactionaries at Mobile, 
Ala., have gone into court to stop the 
building of public works authorized 
by the last legislature, writes Walter 
F. Schaffer. Neither city nor county 
officials have proposed any work to 
help the unemployed. In a number 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


wl ik 








Tue Bext System offers to the public a 
new Teletypewriter Service. Any sub- 
scriber to this service may be connected, 
through the teletypewriter “central,” to 
any other subscriber, whether he be 
around the corner or across the continent. 
Subscribers can type back and forth by 
wire, for short or long periods, just as 
they now hold conversations by telephone. 

This important development for the 
business world parallels the other prog- 
ress which is constantly being made in the 
telephone art. 

Messages, inquiries, reports—typed in 
one office—are instantly and accurately 
reproduced on the other subscriber’s tele- 
typewriter. Typewritten copies made by 
both sending and receiving machines are 
available for permanent records. The prin- 
cipal feature of this new service, which 
distinguishes it from existing private line 


teletypewriter service, is that any sub- 
scriber may ask for any other subscriber 
and be connected immediately. 

Further information about this new de- 
velopment in nation-wide communication 
will be furnished gladly by your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 





Teletypewriter Service provides two-way 
communication. 

Speed of connection is as fast as telephone 
service. 

A typewritten record, one or more copies, 
is produced simultaneously by both send- 
ing and receiving machines. 

Material transmitted may be recorded on 
forms if desired. 

Teletypewriters are like ordinary type- 
writers in appearance. 

Teletypewriters can be ee by any 
one who can operate a typewrite 

You can use Teletypewriter Service any 
time you need it. 

A most economical form of record com- 
munication. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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of instances all employees have had to 
contribute to the community chest 
fund. The council is doing what it 
can to have the school board rescind 
its action keeping graduates from the 
high school from taking postgraduate 
work. The last legislature enacted 
the ‘seawall acts.” This project is an 
extensive one and would have given 
work to possibly 500 men. This mat- 
ter is in court as certain reactionaries 
have attacked the constitutionality of 
it, as they do also the free textbook 
bill. Both of these measures were 
sponsored by organized labor and if 
an adverse decision is rendered we will 
try and have them reenacted. 


At Montgomery, Ala., the Central 
Labor Union gave toys to all children 
up to the age of 14 of the unemployed 
of Montgomery, writes Robert V. 
Mullen. This was our first time to 
attempt an undertaking of this kind, 
and it was met with eminent success. 
Our money was raised through a great 
friend of Labor, Mr. S. P. Knighton, 
manager of the National Furniture 
Store, who gave us a substantial per- 
centage of his sales from December 1 
to December 23. This fund is to be 
known as a Christmas toy fund. The 
central body is grateful for this fine 
spirit shown by Mr. Knighton. Near 
800 children were given toys, as well 
as a benefit performance at one of our 
local theaters through the courtesy of 
Mr. Ike Katz, manager. 

Working conditions down here, es- 
pecially in the building trades, are 
suffering badly. The great building 
program of the United States Govern- 
ment at Maxwell Field (aviation 
field) is being done with a very large 
percentage of skilled labor from other 
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states. This places our own men on 
the sidewalks. Don’t come to Mont- 
gomery seeking work, for we must 
find work for our men. We try to 
keep our men at home, and ask you to 
do likewise. Should there be plenty 
of work we will invite our friends to 
come and enjoy this fine community. 


At Orlando, Fla., W. J. Cahill says 
those out of work are given three days 
work every ten days at $1.25 a day. 
Three union men are on the city un- 
employment committee, one carpen- 
ter, one painter and one central labor 
union man. We have a bureau here 
where those unemployed may register. 
With the exception of the packing 
houses, business seems to be swinging 
downward. The packing houses are 
working night and day, but this, of 
course, is only seasonal. The local 
government believes in long hours and 
low pay to the working man. The 
Central Labor Union and Parent- 
Teachers Association are helping to 
buy lunches for needy children. 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., the city 
industry board is giving every encour- 
agement to small industries to estab- 
lish here and take up some of the slack 
unemployed, writes V. S. Herring. 
Building contractors associations have 
proved their willingness to cooperate 
with the city in having small contract 
work go to journeymen craftsmen and 
have payment for same apply against 
their property tax. There are no com- 
pulsory contributions to funds here 
involving labor. The report of the 
tourist arrivals is very good, which 
should make business better. While 
we overlooked the request for a 5-day 
week in Government contracts, we 
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“UP AND OVER” 














perenne it happens that railroad tracks cannot 
be laid level. Mountains and valleys make it im- 
possible. When a locomotive leaves the plains and 
begins to climb a stubborn grade, the engineer has to 
put on more steam to help his train up and over. 

Sometimes we find our own path unexpectedly run- 
ning uphill. Things happen all of a sudden that we 
didn’t foresee yesterday. And the only way we can 
help ourselves is to pull our belts in another notch .. . 
square our shoulders... put on more steam. 

Soon we find our path running straight and true 
and level again. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


70,000 OF US INVITE YOU TO RIDE ON OUR RAILROAD 
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have requested the insertion of a clause 
specifying employment of home labor. 
The writer has been placed upon the 
city debt advisory committee by 
Mayor Adams. This committee is 
said to be the most important ever 
created in the city. Community effort 
to keep the children in school is meet- 
ing with success here. 


Middle Western Section 


W. E. Stubbs writes that Winnipeg, 
Canada, is shipping 1,000 unemployed 
single men to work in the Riding 
Mountain National Park. Work on 
two public buildings has been started 
and hand in preference to machine 
labor is being used wherever possible. 
All relief funds are financed by the 
Federal Government paying 50 per 
cent, Provincial 25 per cent and the 
local government 25 per cent. No 
efforts are being made to shorten 
hours and private industry is laying off 
men. The executive committee of the 
trades council is busy with plans for 
an intensive organizing campaign. 
The trades council is also working to 
have a law passed to keep children in 
school until 16 years of age. 


Some work for the unemployed is 
being undertaken by a committee ap- 
pointed by the mayor of Minneapolis. 
In the last community relief fund un- 
organized workers were required to 
give double the amount to the chest. 
Business is worse than a year ago; 
prices are way down and the market 
is very dull in all lines. Considerable 
progress has been made in organizing 
cab drivers and all of the teaming 
crafts have added to their member- 
ship the past year.—MAYNARD PE- 
TERSON. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., is doing some 
sewer work and is planning more pub- 
lic improvements to help the unem- 
ployed, writes E. M. Curry. The 
Kalamazoo Paper Company is the only 
factory that has not reduced wages. 
Children are being kept in school. 


From Akron, Ohio, comes the good 
word that they are working 5 days a 
week, 6 hours a day, with no reduction 
in pay. The employees of the rubber 
plants were forced to contribute one 
day’s pay to the community drive. 
Business is better with the Wise Fur- 
nace Company and at the rubber 
plants. At the last election we were 
successful in electing eight union candi- 
dates to public office. The Central 
Labor Union is doing its part to see 


that children are kept in school.— 
D. W. HELp. 


At Akron, Ohio, public improve- 
ments such as street widening, bridge 
building, etc., are being done to help 
those out of work and the city is rotat- 
ing the men so that all may have a 
chance. In the rubber industry, the 
employees donated a day’s work to 
the relief fund. They claim this was 
not compulsory, but it was a case of 
do so or get out. Employees in this 
industry work 6 hours a day, but as 
soon as an increase in production is re- 
quired they return to the 8 or 9-hour 
day until the order is taken care of.— 
NEAL J. COLLINS. 


The citizens’ unemployment com- 
mittee at Hamilton, Ohio, has taken 
up the matter of creating work for 
the unemployed where it left off last 
spring and organized labor is repre- 
sented on its committee, writes Stan- 
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ley Ogg. Several companies have re- 
ceived some good-sized orders and 
are employing additional men and ex- 
pect in the near future to be operat- 
ing on full time. Our central body 
has been watching for some time to 
see that children are kept in school. 


Massillon, Ohio, is cleaning and re- 
pairing city parks and property to help 
those out of work, writes H. P. Cole- 
man. The writer, together with 
Brother Schrock, is going before in- 
coming council with suggestions to 
shorten the work-day and spread em- 
ployment. We intend to ask the city 
to inaugurate the 5-day week and 
6-hour day on city work. 


At East St. Louis, IIl., a Highway 
Department Building has been started, 
writes F. R. Rauch, by the county 
board of supervisors. We expect 
more jobs from the city and county 
later on. The local unions are con- 
tributing to charity from their treas- 
uries. Several organizations are work- 
ing the 6-hour day. The electrical 
workers have started working four 
days a week so as to spread their work 
around. Industrial plants are doing 
very little and all business is in bad 
shape. Children are being kept in 
schools. 


All business and labor organiza- 
tions at Harrisburg, IIl., are trying to 
promote the Saline River canal, which 
would give work to lots of men, writes 
H. F. Dabney. Our governor has set 
up an employment agency here and 
appropriated $15,000 to run it. 
Everything is at a standstill here. If 
it had not been for the central body 
lots of children would not have been 
able to go to school. 


Printers, bakers and bricklayers at 
Jacksonville, Ill., are sharing work 
with their unemployed members, 
writes Charles E. Souza. The city pays 
the prevailing wage rate for work on 
street pavements. Children are be- 
ing kept in school. 


A 30 per cent cut in wages was 
made by the Walmarth Plant about 
three months ago, and January I 
resignations were asked from about 
15 heads of departments, and a re- 
duction was made in the working 
force, so that those left must now 
work 12 hours a day instead of 6 and 
8 as formerly. The boiler works 
made a 10 per cent cut in the wages 
of three men. The police and street 
departments are workingshorter hours 
to make room for the unemployed. 
Some are giving a day a week and 
others more, in addition to contribut- 
ing to the relief fund.—BeEny. P. 
GANT. 


James P. Tench reports at the 
present time in La Salle, IIl., no efforts 
are being made to create work for 
the unemployed. All trades work 8 
hours. Children are being kept in 
school. 


At South Bend, Ind., a committee 
of 100 has been appointed to help in 
relief work this winter, writes Mary 
L. Garner. Hundreds of cans of fruit 
have been put up by the domestic sci- 
ence departments of our public schools, 
and vegetables of all kinds in large 
quantities have been donated or pur- 
chased for this purpose. Clothing is 
being collected all over the city by the 
Boy Scouts. The Parent-Teachers 
Association is aiding in supplying and 
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distributing clothing, milk and warm 
food for the needy school children. 
The community chest has reorganized 
and elected its new officers and will 
prepare for a drive for funds. Re- 
cently it was proposed to ask each em- 
ployer to donate $2 per employee on 
his payroll, but I have not heard if 
this met with any response. 
baker’s have given groceries to em- 
ployees that they have laid off and who 
are in need, these groceries to be paid 
for by the employee when he returns 
to work. The city pays 35 cents an 
hour in script to workers who prefer 
to work for what they receive. There 
is some objection to this plan as it is 
claimed the needy are entitled to re- 
lief without having to work for it 
and that by doing the work it deprives 
other men who would work for wages. 
Bendix is said to be installing new 
machines that will take the place of 
from 8 to12 men. Garment workers 
have taken a 20 per cent cut in wages 
for one year. There are many reports 
of layoffs and doubling of work, va- 
cations without pay and long hours. 


At Des Moines, Iowa, considerable 
effort has been expended by. private 
civic organizations, as well as public 
and state committees, to create work 
for the unemployed with negligible 
results. Those who control the jobs 
seem to be interested in professional 
charity as a substitute. The welfare 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
divided the city among “teams,” with 
instructions to bring in each employ- 
ing groups’ share of $370,000. They 
got $20,000 over. Every worker 
was told the amount of his share and 
the question of ability to pay was not 
considered. The organized street car 


Stude-. 


men are dividing what little work 
they have so that each will have two 
or three 8-hour days work per week. 
It was reported at labor headquarters 
that a survey-was made of state in- 
dustries and that 94 firms employing 
approximately 14,000 men are now 
working 25 hours a week. Our city 
council recently agreed with the wel- 
fare bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to hire men for park improve- 
ments, paying them $4, in a “selected” 
grecery order, the former would pay 
the balance of $1.60 of a $5.60 union 
scale. This among other things will 
be protested at a mass meeting to be 
held, as will the statement of profes- 
sional charity workers who have in- 
formed citizens that the latter could 
not feed hungry school children, for 
that was their business—W. B. 
Ham IL. 


Abe Garrison reports that at Ar- 
kansas City, Ark., about $11,000 is 
being spent for dike work by the city, 
and the county is doing about $3,000 
worth of work on the river. We are 
rotating men three days a week and 
paying them 45 cents an hour for their 
labor in order to spread employment. 
We have a grievance now with the 
school board. They have been letting 
students do work that stage em- 
ployees should have done. 


At Jackson, Tenn., W. I. Carring- 
ton reports that work on a new $350,- 
000 Government building began Jan- 
uary I. All organizations participate 
in collecting funds for the central re- 
lief committee, but no compulsion is 
used in the soliciting of money. 
Shorter working hours prevail. Local 
business seems somewhat better but 
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work is still very scarce in the build- 
ing trades. Children are kept in 
school. 


All principal industries at Louis- 
ville, Ky., advise their employees to 
contribute to the community chest. 
There has been no increase in busi- 
ness, except the holiday buying, and 
that was below normal this year. We 
are working on an act to regulate the 
activities of loan sharks by stipulating 
a maximum rate of interest of 3 per 
cent per month on all unpaid balances. 
—HERMAN F, YounG. 


At Tulsa, Okla., the city is erecting 
a new waterworks reservoir and hav- 
ing a general clean-up campaign to 
create work, writes E. K. McMaster. 
A number of firms had a 100 per cent 
record in the contribution to the com- 
munity chest fund and in many cases 
the employees were not asked but a 
certain amount was deducted from 
their pay. The city is handling its 
work on the 3-day schedule. Christ- 
mas shopping helped business some- 
what. Children are being kept in 
school. 


The Trades and Labor Assembly 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., has ap- 
pointed a committee that is working 
with a like committee from the Com- 
mercial Club to create work for the 
unemployed, writes Peter Morgan. 
There has been more of a tendency to 
lengthen rather than shorten hours of 
work. Places where the 8-hour day 
prevailed are now on a 9 and 10-hour 
day. We always keep in touch with 
our Congressmen and Senators at 
Washington on matters in which labor 
and farmers are interested. We have 


a compulsory education law which 
makes it obligatory for all children to 
be in school between the ages of 7 
and 16. 


Gulf States 


At Baton Rouge, La., the real- 
estate men have gotten together to 
promote new work, writes Ora Page. 
Our people are not suffering, as sev- 
eral organizations are looking after 
them. Indications are that business 
will be good here, especially so by 
summer time. We have a compulsory 
school law here. 


At Baton Rouge, La., E. H. La 
Croix reports that once a laborer loses 
his job he is out of luck, for there are 
no new jobs to go to and no new work 
is being started. We are hoping a 
bridge across the Mississippi will be 
started in 1932. Shorter hours and 
reasonable wages are due to the activ- 
ities of organized labor. Business is 
not bad here at present. We hear of 
worse places and never hear of better 
ones. Schools are fine here. 


Very little is being done at Lake 
Charles, La., to create work, due to 
winter when things are always a little 
slow, writes J. M. Theall. The only 
change in wage scales was made by 
the carpenters from $8 to $6 a day of 
8 hours, and by culinary workers from 
$10 to $8 a week. There is no indi- 
cation of an upward turn for better 
business and no improvement is in 
sight. All Government employees’ 
wages were reduced 10 to 20 per cent 
with the 6-day week. We have been 
watchful for a long time to see that 
children are kept in school and are 
getting good results. 











No efforts are being made at Mon- 
roe, La., at this time to create work 
for the unemployed, writes C. B. At- 
kinson. Workers are not compelled 
to contribute to relief funds. No 
efforts are being made to shorten 
hours and spread work. There is no 
indication of an upward turn in busi- 
ness. 


At New Orleans, La., the state and 
city employees give 5 per cent of their 
salaries to the community chest. Chil- 
dren are being kept in school.—Ep- 
WIN PEYROUX. 


The Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor, located at Shreveport, says 
there is very little being done to create 
work for the unemployed and the 
Chamber of Commerce is not cooper- 
ating along this line. Business seems 
to be a little better than a month ago 
and we have had a favorable report 
from the Government on prevailing 
wage rate in Shreveport, which will 
help business. Children are being 
kept in school. 


The political leaders at Hatties- 
burg, Miss., are preaching deflation 
and expense-cutting instead of plan- 
ning work for the unemployed. No 
efforts are being made to shorten 
work hours and spread employment. 
Efforts are being made to have the 
central body active in seeing that chil- 
dren are maintained in school. The 
Newman Lumber Company has re- 
duced the wages of common labor to 
50 cents a day; semiskilled at 75 cents. 
Other companies are maintaining 
equally low levels with part-time 


work.—J.H. Murr. 
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At Galveston, Tex., the county is 
building aew schools and a fire station 
and the city has organized an unem- 
ployment committee, writes Carl H. 
Mahlitz. Several firms compelled 
their employees to contribute to re- 
lief funds or else lose their jobs, but 
this was mostly where they were un- 
organized. Most of the building 
crafts are operating on the 5-day 
week. Cotton exports have been 
heavier lately and retail business is 
improving generally. Our perma- 
nent committee on education is doing 
fine work. 


At Pampa, Tex., there is very little 
being done to give work to the un- 
employed, writes Frank Henry, and 
what work is being done the wages 
have not been sufficient for current ex- 
penses. Those who are working are 
giving 1 per cent of their wages for 
six months to the relief funds. Every 
effort has been made to shorten hours, 
but without much success. Business 
here remains the same, except for the 
usual Christmas rush. We are put- 
ting forth every effort to the end that 
all children be kept in school and are 
getting a lot of outside cooperation 
in this connection, 


No provisions have been made at 
Port Arthur, Tex., to take care of the 
needs of those out of work, writes 
Henry Maitre. The Gulf Refining 
Company has placed the shift work- 
ers on a 6-day-week schedule instead 
of 7 days. Men on monthly salaries 
have been reduced in pay approxi- 
mately 50 per cent—men getting $225 
a month now get 75 cents per hour, 8 
hours a day, 5 daysa week. Our local 
government is rotating employees 3 














in- 








days on and 3 days off. The Trades 
and Labor Council is keeping children 
in school. 


A great deal of effort is being made 
at Fort Worth, Tex., writes Wm. 
McGaff, to shorten hours and thereby 
spread work. Practically all concerns 
have reduced wages, except the most 
loyal friends of labor. Business 
seems to be at a standstill. We have 
no reports of children being kept out 
of school at this time. 


At San Antonio, Tex., a committee 
of 100 has been appointed to procure 
work, also to collect money to support 
those who are unfortunate, writes 
Sam Goodman. Organized labor has 
presented a bill to the above commit- 
tee to shorten hours, spread employ- 
ment and maintain the same wages. 
Everyone tried to spend a little money 
during the holidays to help business 
along. Some of the building trades 
are including the 5-day week clause in 
their contracts. We are building new 
schools which will be ready in a few 
months for occupancy and this will re- 
lieve the crowded conditions that now 
exist. 


At Texarkana, Tex., an unemploy- 
ment committee has been formed but 
little action has been taken to create 
work, writes John Allen, and the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
United States employment manager, 
C. E. Byers, will advocate, as in the 
past, the wage of $1 a day. Most 
firms make contributions to relief 
funds compulsory in the firm’s name. 
The Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil is making an effort to have the 5- 
day week and shorter hours, and ad- 
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dresses have been made at special 
meetings along this line with the re- 
sult that prospects are good for co- 
operation of all in any action we may 
take. Contract for a new $750,000 
post office was let January 1. Chil- 
dren are being kept in school. 


Waco, Tex., has plans under way 
to give work to the unemployed, writes 
Paul Roach. Some corporations 
made contributions to the chest fund 
compulsory by their employees. Some 
of the organized workers have short- 
ened hours and spread employment. 
We do everything we can to keep 
children in school. 


Mountain States 


A clean-up campaign and city-im- 
provement work is being done at 
Sheridan, Wyo., to help the unem- 
ployed, writes Charles Schlotzhauer. 
The railroads are limiting mileage 
and in that way spreading work. All 
others are sharing what employment 
there is. Children are being kept in 
school. 


The Ogden (Utah) Community 
Service has been formed to help those 
out of work, writes T. E. Myers, and 
they are putting on a drive for funds 
by donations. Some employers , mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, 
force their employees to contribute to 
the community service. Our central 
body is trying to get the community 
service to work their men 6 hours and 
give the same number of units, and in- 
dications are that our wishes will be 
met inthis matter. There has been no 
upward turn in business and more are 
out of work than ever with no work 
in sight for some time. The officers 
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of the Utah State Federation of La- 
bor are trying to get a special session 
of the legislature called to take care of 
the unemployed. We are constantly 
after the school board to see that chil- 
dren are kept in school. 

The only efforts being made at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to help those out of 
work, writes F. A. Noller, are some 
small semipublic projects and civic im- 
provements at low wages. Various 
committees are coercing workers, 
through their employers, to give to 
the community drive. The building 
tradesmen have met with opposition 
in their efforts to establish the 5-day 
week. The Federal building projects 
are on a 7-day-week basis. Some city 
employees have the shorter work- 
week through lack of funds. 


At Colorado Springs, Colo., Elmer 
L. Perrin writes that the city is con- 
sidering the laying of a large water 


main with hand labor in preference 
to machine labor in order to furnish 
more men with work. It has always 
been more or less of a common prac- 
tice for managers of stores and firms 
to virtually compel employees to sub- 
scribe to the community chest. Last 
year the same was done with regard 
to the unemployed relief fund. There 
seems to be a decided indication of 
a more normal amount of building for 
the coming spring. Our Labor Col- 
lege, I believe, has the largest enroll- 
ment of any like institution in the en- 
tire country. 


At Pueblo, Colo., a fund has been 
raised by popular subscription and in 
conjunction with the community chest 
fund is being used to give work to 
men with families, writes J. W. 
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Briggs. Nearly all groups of work- 
ers are dividing time. 


Pacific Coast 


Very little, other than some county 
road work, is being done at Kalmath 
Falls, Oreg., to give work to the un- 
employed, writes C. D. Long. School 
teachers and state and. county em- 
ployees are asked to give one day’s 
pay per month for five months. 


No effort has been made to create 
additional work at Napa, Calif., 
other than a fund collected for relief 
purposes, writes Walter P. Weis. 
Some internationals have ordered a 
5-day week of 8 hours each day. 
The Cameron Shirt Company has 
been friendly to labor. The 5-day 
week clause is in Government con- 
tracts. In this state children must go 
to school up to the age of 16 years. 


Thomas McEwen reports that at 
Sacramento, Calif., some firms have 
been known to discharge men because 
of their failure to contribute to the 
community chest drive, even though 
some of these men have not had more 
than three months work in the past 
year and needed help themselves. 
The general business outlook is worse 
than last year. We have a committee 


‘to keep tab and see that the law is 


obeyed and children are kept in 
school. 


The San Diego Stabilization Com- 
mittee has taken over the Hoover 
Committee activities and is endeavor- 
ing to stimulate repair and remodel 
work. At a recent theater benefit 
$2,400 was raised that is being used 
for street tree planting. Trees were 
donated so that every dollar goes for 
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labor. The voters have sanctioned a 
bond issue, proposed and sponsored 
by the Federated Trades and Labor 
Council, of $300,000 for emergency 
unemployment relief. This money 
will be expended for undercrossings 
near four different schools, for park 
development, swimming pool, shuffle- 
board courts and an 18-hole golf 
course. The work will be rotated 
among the unemployed—married men 
two days a week and one additional 
day for each dependent. We also 
voted to build a $4,000,000 dam for 
additional water supply. These sums 
will be available as soon as the bonds 
are sold, which will be in about 30 
days. ‘While the above will be of 


great assistance it will prove inade- 
quate, as we have over 16,000 men out 
of work here. With their dependents 
this means about 60,000 cut of our 
population of about 150,000 without 
means of support. Every odd job has 


been done. Alterations and improve- 
ments have been made. We must 
have national and state aid if we are 
to care for our people this winter. The 
city council appropriated $20,000 that 


which you can keep them. 
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is being used to furnish temporary 
work in the city park until the bond 
money is available. A proposition is 
under consideration to have workers 
contribute one day’s pay per week to 
the unemployment fund. The workers 
are willing provided the employers are 
assessed likewise. This will kill off 
the proposal as the employers will not 
consent to do anything like this.—E. 
H. DowELt. 


H. E. Roberts reports that at Santa 
Rosa, Calif., municipal work, such as 
cleaning up the cemetery, putting in 
new parks, and county road work, are 
under way to help create work. Our 
relief committee asks all workers to 
give one day’s pay per month and also 
asks employers to break shifts with 
steady men by laying them off one 
week and working them three. The 
5-day week prevails in all organized 
crafts. We have never been as bad 
off as our neighboring towns or the 
southern part of the state. Business 
is improving and lots of building is 
going on. Children are being kept in 
school. 
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Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


Theconcentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. But it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 
One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 
Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 
The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 





ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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GOOD WILL 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
AND 
GOOD SERVICE” 


SINCLAIR 








